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THE DRAMA LIBRARY 


A New Series of Acting Texts printed in clear type and bound in elegant board bindings. 


LATEST ADDITIONS 
THE SNOW QUEEN by SURIA MAGITO and RUDOLF WEIL 

(Based on Hans Andersen’s story) Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis 4s. 
TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS by MAURICE BARING 

Introduction by Sir Desmond MacCarthy 4s. 

TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT by CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

The Old Vic version by TYRONE GUTHRIE and DONALD WOLFIT 4s. 
THE SATIRE OF THE THREE ESTATES by SIR DAVID LINDSAY 

Anglicised version by ROBERT KEMP Introduction by Tyrone Guthrie 3s. 
THE MAKERS OF VIOLENCE by ROBERT GITTINGS 

The Canterbury Festival Play (1951) 4s. 
NOAH by ANDRE OBEY Introduction by Michei Saint-Denis 3s. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by OSCAR WILDE 
Introduction by John Gielgud 3s. 
TIME AND THE CONWAYS by J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Introduction by |rene Hentschel 3s. 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE by HENRIK IBSEN 
Introduction by vor Brown: 4s. 
WILL SHAKESPEARE by CLEMENCE DANE Introduction by Basil Dean 4s. 








A Complete List of Plays in The Drama Library is available from the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.! 
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‘Two years ago 


a new play joined the select company of children’s pieces’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 


Nicholas Stuart Gray 


was the playwright, Beauty and the Beast the play in question. Since 
its original production there has been a constant demand for the 
published edition from repertory theatres, schools, and other organ- 
izations throughout the country. The Tinder Box is Mrs. Gray’s latest 
play to be published by us, and The Princess and the Swineherd, so 
successfully televised on Christmas Day, will appear later this year. 
The plays are delightfully illustrated by Joan Farjeon, who designed 
the stage sets and costumes. Each book is 6s. net, with a paper bound ; 

edition of Beauty and the Beast at 3s. 6d. net. 4 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ¥ 
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THE 


BEST 


COMBINED 


INSURANCE POLICY 


for all 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETIES 
THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


OFFICIAL 
POLICY 


issued ONLY through 


REX THOMAS 


(Insurance) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


COPTHALL HOUSE 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: MANsion House 9796/7 


Telegrams: Rexsurance, London 


Detailed prospectus will be sent 


on application 
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WINIFRED HOYLE FAITH HOUSE 
(LONDON UNIVERSITY OF DRAMATIC ART) W ARDR OBE LTD 


Attractive costumes loaned at 


very reasonable rates PERIOD & 


PERIOD - BIBLICAL- NATIONAL we” 
r | A personal intarcet is taken in every order. cos! 























Established 20 years. BIBLICAL 
Now at:— 
27 Whitehawk Road, Brighton, 7, Sussex. 7Tufton St.,S.W.1 ABBey 6218 
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Welcome to Wardour Street 


Our Showrooms in Wardour Street have now 
become an accepted rendezvous for _everybody 
interested in modern stage lighting. 

In order to gain space at Offley Road to cope with 
our ever-increasing output we have moved our 
sales organisation to Wardour Street. 


Yow are cordially invited at any time to inspect a 
range of our products under working conditions. 
ALL SALES ENQUIRIES SHOULD NOW BE 
ADDRESSED TO:— 


CTL lo 
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=r all 5 


STAGE ELECTRICAL eye LTD. 
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Ss Sales Office and Demonstration Theatre, 
) 138 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W.I Tel: GERrard 7178 
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DOREEN ERROLL CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 
7 We are being encouraged to reduce our 
COSTUMES of spending. Does this mean we should sacri- 
every description fice our interest in Drama and stifle a vital 
need? Surely it is wiser to economise on 
our next Production by careful selection 
B.D.L. MEMBERS of the Play and discrimination in dressing. 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR This is where CITIZEN HOUSE can assist 
you, our DRAMA LIBRARY and THEATRE 
8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.| WARDROBE are still at your disposal at 
has removed to bigger premises very moderate charges. 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE Apply: CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 
Telephone GER. 4136 enclosing stamped addressed envelope 




















DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive, for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 








LONDON’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS 
OF STAGE MATERIALS 


TARLATANS. Full range of colours. 38in. wide, 
2/11 yard. 48in. wide, WHITE ONLY, 2/11. 
36in. wide, WHITE ONLY, 2/6. 

SATINS. 36in. wide, 4/6 yard in an extensive 
range of colours, including matching for our 
Tarlatans. 

TAFFETAS. In an extensive range of colours, 
36 in., 4/11 yard. 

NETS. 54in. wide, 6/11 yard in an extensive 
range of colours, including matching for our 
Tarlatans. SPECIAL WHITE BALLET NET, 
54in. wide, 7/6 yard. 

SATEENS. 36in wide, extensive range of col- 
ours. 3/11 per yard. 

SEQUINS. In packets of approx. 500. Sizes 
fin., 2/- packet; #in., 8/- packet. CUP 
SEQUINS, in., 2/9 packet. ALL SEQUINS 
BEST QUALITY GELATINE; extensive range 
of colours. 

GLITTER DUST. Spangle your own Tarlatan, 
Nets, Satin, etc., in Silver, Gold, Blue, Pink, 
Red, Lavender, Turquoise, Green, loz. pkts., 2/6. 


When ordering please include 1/- towards cost 
of postage, packing and registration. 


Please send 2}$d. stamp for patterns. When 
sending for patterns please give precise details 
of your requirements. 


LEFF & JASON 
89-91 MIDDLESEX STREET, LONDON, E.1 
Tel.: BIShopsgate 4011, 7496 
Buses and Trains to Liverpool Street 











PRACTICAL 
PRIVATE 


“BERT” 
THEATRICAL 


Wigmaker and Perruquier 





46 PORTNALL ROAD 
MAIDA HILL, LONDON, W.9 
Phone—LAD 1717 


WIGS 


of every description are available for 
hire or sale, also crepe Hair, Grease 
Paints, etc., for sale. 


The family business built entirely on 
recommendation. Any production 
undertaken, including pageants. 


Our endeavour to make you always 
say, as do our regular customers, that 


for Wigs and Make- 
BEST 





up Artists “Bert’’ is 
certainly 
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SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 


including 


** Blithe Spirit,” “‘ This Happy Breed”’ etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 


GERrard 3162 
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FABRICS & FITTINGS 


STAGE 
DRAPERIES 









PLAN NING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 





PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 8331 

















WE CAN HELP IN THE SUCCESS OF 
YOUR PRODUCTIONS 
Our Service is Unique. 

We supply on hire Theatrical Properties of 
every description, including Silverware and 
Jewellery—Period and Modern. 

OUR EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD 
IS WIDE AND YOU WILL FIND 
OUR ADVICE INVALUABLE 


ROBINSON BROS. 


(JEWELLERS) LTD. 
The Hiring Specialists 


5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
(Tottenham Court Road end) 


LONDON, N.W.1. EUSton 4894. 


We hold large stocks of the Properties for 

the more popular shows packed ready for 

immediate delivery to any part of the 
country. 

Special Prices and Terms for 
Amateur Societies 
Contractors to the Professional Stage 
for over half a century 


Recommended by the British Drama League 
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Stage 
Lighting 





































Amateurs are cordially 
invited to visit our West 


End Showrooms which 
are open until | 


9.0 p.m. every 








weekday including 
Saturday 





A full range of our 
Stage Lighting 
Apparatus can be 
demonstrated 


e 
Advice is free and 
without obligation 


Major Equipment Co. Ltd. 
The Stage Lighting Specialists 
44 Monmouth St., W.C.2 
TEM. Bar 9244/5 


All correspondence to Head Office 
22 Gorst Rd., London, N.W.10 
ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 
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WE HAVE had 35 years of prac- 





tical experience in the Theatre, and 
today we play the lead in Stage 
Lighting. 
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YOU CAN take your own cue, as 
most people do, without a prompt 


from us. 














THE STRAND ELECT REC 
& ENGINEERING €O. LTD. 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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THE KING’S LAST VISIT TO THE THEATRE darli 
The nation and Commonwealth mourn the loss of their Sovereign, Arné 
and millions of his individual subjects feel bereft of a simple and tous 
courageous man who seemed to them a personal friend. Never muxt 
perhaps has any king been so close to us as a person, or showed Tuc! 
an interest so unaffected in so many of our concerns. One of these sque 
was the theatre. He loved to go to a show, and also to receive the brea 
artists and understand how they did their work. It is with sorrowful thus 
pride that we remember that his last appearance in public was at port 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Our picture shows him arriving the 
there to see ‘‘South Pacific.” It was, as usual, a family party, for his 
the Royal Family have set the happiest example of enjoying the flow 
theatre together. We offer our deep sympathy to them in their loss. the 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


by Peter Forster 


in the London theatre, with the 

French challenge, as they say in 
racing circles, very strong. My vote 
for the most exciting theatrical ex- 
perience goes to Anouilh’s Colombe; in 
fact the only question in my mind is 
whether this or the same author’s 
Ardéle was the best new play I saw in 
1951. The latter had, I think, more 
sheer cleverness about it, while this 
has more heart and for that reason will 
probably enjoy a longer run. Colombe 
has also been helped over here by the 
triumphant miscasting of Yvonne 
Arnaud. The character of Madame 
Alexandra is not sympathetic; she is a 
raging, ageing termagant of an’ actress 
(Paris, period 1900), a great artist 
but hardly a lovable one. And I 
suspect that a wily management here 
realised that the English public is not 
interested in charm-less amorality, any 
more than it cares to pursue the 
comparison (which would amuse the 
French) between Alexandra’s pet 
dramatist and the late Edmond Ros- 
tand. They therefore engaged Miss 
Arnaud, than whom no more absolute 
darling ever took the stage. Miss 
Arnaud acts very well, and conscien- 
tiously gets herself up to look like a 
mixture of Queen Victoria and Sophie 
Tucker, but the famous bubble-and- 
squeak tricks cannot be prevented from 
breaking out from time to time, and 
thus if the result is not quite the ruthless 
portrait the author intended, it none 
the less assures the London success of 
his play. Joyce Redman (as _ the 
flower-girl seduced by the glamour of 
the theatre) and Michael Gough (as 
her serious-romantic husband) have 
never done anything better, and Peter 
Brook’s scintillating production is some- 
thing that nobody else could have done 
half as well. He is helped by Gurschner 


|: has been an interesting quarter 





and Stanley Moore’s sets and costumes, 
which deliciously recreate the period 
and atmosphere of Toulouse-Lautrec. 
The play itself is by turns witty, poetic, 
poignant, bitter, beautiful, and ex-- 
tremely funny, and I suggest that it is 
time we all accepted M. Anouilh as 
a playwright of genius. Much has 
been said about his pessimism: Colombe 
is no more pessimistic than Keats’s 
“Ode to a Nightingale.’ Both are sad, 
but that is a very different matter, 
and we might bear in mind that the 
fundamental message of Anouilh’s Anti- 
gone was of hope, not despair. 

André Roussin is a less notable 
dramatist than Anouilh, and his best 
play, Les Oeufs de L’Autruche, has not 
been seen here. But Bobosse, now 
neatly called Figure of Fun, makes a 
most entertaining evening. Bernard 
Shaw once wrote of Wilde that he 
played with the whole theatre, and one 
of the most stimulating and beguiling 
characteristics of the current French 
authors is the way they make use of 
the theatre; this joke-within-a-joke 
about the actor who finds that real 
life is all too theatrical is brilliantly 
inventive. Again it may be that the 
sophistication of the piece, its almost 
mathematically constructed humour 
of ideas (rather than dialogue) appeals 
more to the Parisian audience: “they 
order these things better in France.” 
Arthur Macrae has done his witty 
best to adapt into our native idiom, 
though parts of the play become like a 
revue-sketch, with jokes about German 
maids and The Times. But it is con- 
sistently amusing (even if the chestnut 
about Shakespeare and Bacon turning 
in their graves is an unworthy theft 
from G.B.S.) and John Mills deserves 
his triumph as the distraught and 
finally drunken actor whose wife deserts 
him. 





British contributions to the quarter 
were disappointing. Noel Coward’s 
Relative Values was widely acclaimed; 
personally I was depressed by the 
way in which the satirist and rebel of 
the 20’s and 30’s has degenerated to 
making snobbish little jokes about 
people who are born in Sidcup (Mr. 
Coward was born at Teddington), and 
_ by the fact that so deft a technician 
should have wasted his ingenuity 
on such stale types as the omniscient 
Countess, the epigrammatic butler, 
comic maids and _half-witted film 
stars; all the meat is in the second act, 
and the rest leans heavily on a mar- 
vellous performance by Gladys Cooper. 
In his recent cabaret appearance Mr. 
Coward sang of himself as having 
simply ‘‘a talent to amuse,” and to 
be fair, I suppose that Relative Values 
will disappoint only those who thought 
that at one time he seemed to have 
something more. 

My attention was far more engaged 
by Peter Ustinov’s The Moment of Truth, 
based on the Pétain-Laval situation in 
1940. It is curiously lacking in urgency 
during that first act, when the country’s 
future is being debated while enemy 
guns sound nearer and nearer. Shaw 
always realised that there must appear 
two sides to an argument, whereas 
Ustinov has a way of putting only 
one case, and in consequence the 
Laval character (superbly played by 
Charles Goldner in a part the author 
may well have meant for himself) is 
less effective, dialectically, than he 
might have been, simply for lack of 
opposition. It is a clumsily constructed 
piece, and without condescension one 
would urge Mr. Ustinov to follow 
that bent for creating character and 
emotion which has been his strong 
suit ever since House of Regrets, rather 
than to pursue the intellectual sub- 
Shavian drama in which he is handi- 
capped by a certain inability to think 
straight. Unlike many people I found 
the last scene the most impressive, when 
Eric Portman (as the old, mad Marshal 
now imprisoned for life) achieves his 





“moment of truth,” nor did I object to 

the clearly meant parallel with King§ Yvonne 
Lear. Much of the writing here was 
amazingly sustained; the only reserva. 
tion being that one has heard of Mr, 
Ustinov as a superb mimic, and he 
will have to prove elsewhere that this is 
not simply a brilliant pastiche of 
the grand manner. As it is, there is 
surely something of a give-away in 
the fact that Mr. Portman, who is far 
too shrewd to attempt Shakespeare's 
Lear, is well able to romp through 
Ustinov’s ditto. 

Peter Watling’s Indian Summer wag 
roughly handled in the press. Probably 
it read better than it acted, yet there 
were many excellent things in this 
study of a household of failures in 
“South Ken.” But while one loves 
Chekhov’s Mme. Ranevsky despite her 
faults, the mother in this play, though 
she has the same faults, is merely 
tedious and trying; perhaps Mr, 
Watling was too true to life and not 
true enough to the theatre. 

Lesley Storm’s The Day’s Mischief 
was more successful because more 
dramatic. It concerns a_ schoolgirl 
who has a “crush” on her Latin 
master and disappears, with tragic 
effect on both his family and her own. }4%4 Sm 
The difficulty is that this sort of play |SUPEeT10 
must be water-tight in its impression also de 
of verisimilitude (as in Accolade, for |"€PTess 
instance, where at every turn Mr. bringin 
Williams convinced us that it could S4me 
have happened). Miss Storm’s con- overlai 
struction did not seem to me impeccable |W illiar 
—I could not believe, for example, and e" 
that the girl would be unaware of the |him de 
hunt for her. But this was an adult |Jacque 
theme well treated, especially in the [Strange 
character-drawing. Walter Fitzgerald |like an 
was memorable as the girl’s rather with t 
seedy journalist father, talking and |"0t af 
drinking too much and then suddenly |theatre 
waking up to his responsibilities; and |'™agin 
Ian Hunter, Catherine Lacey, Beatrix And 
Lehmann were all very fine. First-class }4" €X¢ 
direction by Norman Marshall. being 

There were two good plays from |ment 
America. I was more impressed than proble 
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““COLOMBE” 
Yvonne Arnaud in Peter Brook’s production of Jean Anouilh’s play at the New Theatre. 





most by Tennessee Williams’s Summer 
and Smoke, which seemed to me much 
superior to his later Streetcar. This 
also describes the moral decay of a 
repressed Southern belle of stern up- 
bringing and mixed blood, and uses the 
same method of crude melodrama 
overlaid with symbolism. But Mr. 
Williams’s idiom is highly individual, 
and even if sometimes you can pin 
him down as Barrie crossed with Jean- 
Jacques Bernard there remains a 
strangely compelling quality quite un- 
like any other author’s; and in common 
with the Frenchman, Mr. Williams is 
not afraid to make demands of the 
theatre’s resources and his audience’s 
imagination. 

Andrew Rosenthal’s Third Person was 
an excursion into the Kinsey country, 
being partly about sexual maladjust- 
ment and partly about resettlement 
problems facing demobbed Americans. 








Photo: Houston Rogers. 


A young wartime buddy of a middle- 
aged New Yorker billets himself on the 
family and finally disrupts the home; 
this young man is half-brother to Hilda 
Wangel, but the play is insufficiently 
explicit about either of its themes. 
Still the dialogue has a high surface 
gloss, and I thought Ursula Jeans 
especially good in a more than ade- 
quate cast. 

So much for new plays. What of 
revivals? In many ways the Old 
Vic’s most successful production was of 
Colman and Garrick’s The Clandestine 
Marriage. This is a play written by 
and for a star actor, and Donald Wolfit 
as Lord Oglethorpe (looking like a 
caricature of the late George Arliss) 
gave the comic performance of his 
career. In the small part of Fanny, 
Charmian Eyre confirmed my sus- 
picions that she has the makings of a 
first-rate comedienne if any manager 


still exists who can coach promise 
into achievement. 

Earlier, the Old Vic had entered for 
London’s Othello championship, putting 


up Douglas Campbell (light-heavy) 
against Orson Welles (very heavy) at 
the St. James’s. It was an odd contest. 
Mr. Campbell started by looking 
much too dapper, an almost Velasquez 
Moor, but used his fine voice to great 
effect and showed a good deal of power 
in the later scenes. Mr. Welles, on 
the other hand, started with most of the 
advantages and then threw many 
of them away. In huge built-up jack- 
boots, wearing a kind of battle-dress 
jacket that looked as though the 
coathanger were still in it, he had a 
most impressive lumbering visual 
majesty; he showed the necessary 
presence, sex-appeal, even charm, and 
his voice was as dark and compelling 
as his make-up. But having achieved 
this magnificent extrovert appearance, 
Mr. Welles played the Moor as an 
introvert, and was far too often like a 
coloured Hamlet, “perplexed in the 
extreme.” Even so it was a performance 
to remember. His production at times 


put one in mind of the days when 
Phelps played Othello and an occasional 
note of music had to be sounded on a 
piano so that the play should qualify 
(under the current law) as a burletta; 
indeed several times an instrument was 
invoked that made a noise uncom. 
fortably like a zither. But though 
erratic, Mr. Welles’s production 
brought off some fine effects, notably 
at the very end. Neither Iago was 
in the least “honest.” Paul Rogers 
(Old Vic) made him a Petticoat-Lzne 
bucko, and Peter Finch a chestnut- 
haired pickpocket; both in fact gave 
competent performances of trainees 
from Fagin’s academy, but neither was 
much like Iago. It was hard on the 
Old Vic Moor to be pitted against a 
Desdemona (Irene Worth) so full of 
self-possession that she was obviously 
quite capable of smothering him if 
necessary, but in view of his own huge 
bulk it was surely rather wilful of Mr, 
Welles to choose for his leading lady 
Miss Gudrun Ure, an actress so tiny 
that each time she pulled herself up 
to her full height she merely looked 
Mr. Welles straight in the knees. 


AESTHETIC VALUES 
IN THE AMATEUR THEATRE 


by Tyrone Guthrie 


DO not believe in absolute values, 
| acsuetc or otherwise. In certain 
circumstances a glass of water is 
more valuable than a million pounds. 
To certain people Landseer’s Dignity 
and Impudence conveys a more im- 


portant aesthetic message than works of 


art that are more highly esteemed by 
professional painters and critics. 

In aesthetic criticism I accept no 
absolute standard. There is no justi- 
fication for saying this is good and that 
is bad, other than verbal convenience. 
The phrase must be taken to mean: 
“] think this good (or bad)”; one 
will be inclined to agree with the 


judgment if one agrees with the taste, 
admires the character, follows the 
reasoning (if any) or is swayed by the 
reputation of the judge. Agreement— 
unless it were universal agreement, 
which has hitherto never been estab- 
lished upon any judgment involving 
the terms good and bad—does not 
establish the absolute nature of the 
judgment. I shall express, therefore, 


not a judgment about values, but 
impressions of the Amateur Theatre. 
These are mostly based upon ex- 
perience of the one-act play Festivals 
of the B.D.L., with which I have been 
connected as a judge since the year 
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of their inception. I think most people 
would agree that this competition has 
been the single most important stimulus 
to amateur theatrical activity; while 
perhaps thinking that the competitions 
are the fruit, not the root, of amateur 
interest in Drama. 

Since the Festival started in 1926 
there has been a great improvement 
in the standard of acting and presenta- 
tion. I well remember going round the 
S.E. area of Scotland in screamingly 
cold weather in 1927, and some of the 
very odd presentations that were of- 
fered. By 1938 the performances at the 
National Final were very good indeed; 
a higher standard, in my opinion, than 
has been reached since. But this does 
not necessarily argue a recession in 
enthusiasm and skill; it may be that 
the leeway of the war years has not 
yet been made up. The improvement 
in standard over the twenty-five years 
I would attribute to increased interest, 
and thence increased skill and ex- 
perience, considera’.ly fostered by the 
opportunities of friendly competition 
and experienced criticism provided 
by the British Drama League Festivals. 

The result, at its best, seems to me 
just as good as a professional company 
would get in analogous circumstances. 
I do not think that is a desirable 
result. During the past twenty-five 
years the Amateur Theatre has con- 
centrated—and with considerable suc- 
cess—upon technical improvement. So 
has the Professional Theatre. It has 
been, I think, the trend in all corporate 
activities, in business as well as in art. 
It is a significant expression of an 
illness that may well lead civilisation 
into a war by means of which it will 
destroy itself with a dazzling display of 
technology. It is a disease which we 
smugly incline to consider typically 
American, but with which our own 
communities are also afflicted—too 
much Know-how, too little Know-why. 

The remedy for the world’s sickness 
can only be sought piecemeal. In the 
small and comparatively trivial sphere 
of the Amateur Theatre the job can be 


tackled. There should be more attention 
paid to what a performance is about, 
what it is trying to convey, than to 
its standard of technical efficiency. 
This is harder than it may appear. 
Many amateur performances are so 
raw and inexpert that the only way to 
criticise is by considering whether they 
have acquired the technique to make 
their play intelligible, let alone enjoy- 
able. But after comparatively little 
experience amateur acting gets out 
of this stage, and it is possible to 
differentiate the effect of the perfor- 
mance as a whole from the various 
technical means of its realisation; 
not merely the sum from its parts, 
but also the aim from its results. For 
instance I recently attended an amateur 
performance of Othello. There were 
many technical imperfections, much 
of the casting was quite inadequate, 
many of the material effects were make- 
shift. None the less it was possible 
to see quite unmistakably that the 
aim had been to tell the story very 
clearly. This was achieved with marked 
success. Other values were sacrificed, 
there was little attempt to elucidate 
any of the philosophical, psychological, 
rhetorical, musical or scenic problems 
posed. But the story was clear. In a play 
where the story is as interesting and 
complex as that of Othello, this was a 
good aim, I thought, and well achieved. 
The performance was more interesting 
than many more pretentious efforts. 
Yet, considered solely technically, it 
would not have scored high marks, 
Now I think it is harder to criticise 
intentions than technique. They are 
vaguer, more intangible. Technical 
efficiency can be measured—very in- 
accurately but reasonably practically— 
by standards of fashion. An amateur 
production will seem technically effi- 
cient if it bears obvious resemblance 
to the sort of professional production 
currently in vogue. It is comparatively 
easy to assess technical matters, and 
comparatively unimportant. Criticism 
to be helpful must try to discover, 
and then assess, the intentions under- 
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lying a performance—the reasons why 
the performance is of such a kind. 

In amateur performances the reasons 
why are very often social quite as much 
as aesthetic. They are very often alloyed 
with commercial considerations (it is, 
of course, a complete mistake to suppose 
that the amateur theatre is not 
extremely subject to its box-office), a 
play is chosen because it can be cheaply 
staged or because the audience likes 
A Good Laugh. It might be said that 
unless the critic is acquainted with the 
social, commercial, political and aesthe- 
tic currents that govern the production 
of a play, he cannot fairly criticise. 
But equally unknown currents influence 
the technical side. In these respects 
the critic is expected to, and does, 
make reasonably fair “allowances” 
based on guesswork. If, for example, 
one is judging an amateur team from 
the Biddlecombe Parva W.R.I. in the 
Scala Theatre, London, one makes 
allowance for the translation of their 
production from the limited space and 
primitive equipment of a village hall. 
One makes less allowance to amateurs 
whose background seems more sophisti- 
cated, no allowance to a professional 
production that has been capitalised 
with the object of making money for 
its backers; in such a case it is reason- 
able to fault any lapse from the highest 
state of technical efficiency, and to 
expect the entertainment, whatever 
may be one’s private and subjective 
opinion, to be A Success. This matter 
of allowance is a rough-and-ready 
calculation, frequently wrong, but what 
is the alternative? 

In principle the difficulty and the 
solution are the same when the judg- 
ment is transferred from Know-how 
to Know-why. The judge must make 
allowances by guesswork. It’s not very 
satisfactory or tidy. But the whole 
business of criticism simply is not suscep- 
tible to a tidy process of docketing 
and accountancy. It is essentially 
subjective. 

In one respect I find that the 
amateurs have made a disappointing, 
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almost negligible contribution to the 
contemporary theatre: new plays. It 
seems strange that during this quarter 
of a century, when there has been a 
world-wide rage for amateur pro- 
duction, the supply of good one- 
acters has not kept better pace with the 
demand. I am fully aware that there is 
an endless trickle of feeble little anec- 
dotes in dialogue form, and that several 
fortunes have been made by their 
authors. But it is a shaming fact that 
the old war-horses still hold the field— 
The Twelve Pound Look; The Dear 
Departed; Campbell of Kilmhor; The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals ; Hyacinth Halvey ; 
The Land of Heart’s Desire; The Poacher. 
Why, with the demand so enormously 
increased have these twenty- and 
thirty- and forty-year old champions 
not been outstripped, or at least 
equalled? Is it that the One-Act Play 
is so impossibly difficult to write? 
Otherwise why have there been so 
few authors ready to reap the immense 
harvest that awaits a good piece 
conforming to the simple conditions: 


Set—Kitchen int. 
Cast—4 f., 1 m. 
Cost—Mod. 

Playing Time—40 min. 


I do not think the solution of this 
difficulty is the replacement of the 
one-act play Festival by full-length 
plays. One sees the serious limitations 
of one-acters, but the prospect of five 
or six successive nights devoted to 
amateur productions each lasting two 
and a half hours is—I own it with 
shame—too gruelling. If one could be 
sure that all the plays chosen would be 
masterpieces! I am one of those who 
can bear to see a great play inexpertly, 
if earnestly, done. But I can imagine 
few boredoms so acute as that of 
sitting through the West-end Success 
of yesteryear without the glitter of 
West-end Stars, supported by West-end 
tailoring, West-end scenery, a com- 
fortable seat and the fortifying con- 
viction that one’s ticket has cost so 
much that non-enjoyment is sinful. 
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“THE SHADOW FACTORY” 





The Masque Players, Liverpool, in Anne Ridler’s play, produced by E. Chelioti; 
mural by Everild Feeny. 





And now I return for the third 
and last time to my King Charles’ 
Head. If the amateur theatre is to be as 
useful as it can and should be to the 
art of Drama, amateurs must stop 
feebly and humbly imitating the pro- 
fessional theatre in the search of 
greater and greater expertise; stop 
basing their choice of repertoire on the 
commercial successes of the profes- 
sional theatre; and, finally, must stop 
accepting professional criticism as if 
it were the word of God. One of the 
dangers of the Festival is that it tends 
to make too many amateurs “Adjudica- 
tion-minded.”” There is an assumption 
that there are Right Ways and Wrong 
Ways; dull little maxims must be 
obeyed—“‘Never make a _ Scissors 
Cross”; ugly little scenes occur because 
Mr. X, who was here last year, told 
Monica the right way to make an 
entrance in a costume play. You step 
off with the Right Foot, unless of 
course you’re playing a servant, then 
it must be the Left Foot. And now Mr. 
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Y, who is a beast, and obviously bogus 
and frightfully conceited and wears 
spectacles, tells Monica... 

There is, it it true, a right and a 
wrong way of doing everything— 
even acting. Unfortunately the right 
way on Tuesday may be wrong on 
Wednesday. And, unfortunately again, 
this fact doesn’t appeal to some people. 
And the sort of people to whom it 
doesn’t appeal are all too often domi- 
nant, public-spirited, extravert, tidy- 
minded types, who are good at organ- 
ising and arranging things such as 
dramatic societies. 

I would like to see amateur drama 
less tidily organised, and less sportingly, 
efficiently competitive; perhaps a wee 
bit less keen on Uplift and Social 
Service and the Creative Use of Leisure 
Time, and a bit more keen on experi- 
ment—sometimes even frivolous experi- 
ment, but with the basically serious 
and important idea of trying to interest 
and amuse and enlarge oneself by 
means of the game of Lets Pretend. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
by Henry Sherek 


HAT a thing to have to write 
W aicut Mr. Editor! All general- 

ities send the minorities into a 
rage and if I write the truth I will be 
expelled from England and refused 
admittance into the United States. 
This, however, will not deter me— 
France is still a pleasant land to 
live in. 

Generally, therefore, the American 
is more interested in the play than 
in the players. His newspapers of 
colossal size devote a great amount of 
space to things theatrical. They are 
widely read and the majority of their 
critics are more: versed in, and _intelli- 
gent about, the literary. value of a play 
than the majority of our critics. They 
do know how to differentiate between 
a good performance and a good part, 
and do not have to be film critics as 
well. It is very difficult for a critic to 
see films with their blown-up faces and 
amplified sound all day and then be in 
a receptive mood for the live and more 
minute thing immediately afterwards. 
What has this to do with the public? 
In America much more than here be- 
cause a large proportion of New York 
theatre-goers are from out-of-town 
where there is practically no drama 
(at least on the stage) and so they 
avidly read, and are guided by, the 
New York critics as to what they should 
see when they next go to New York. 
Are they such sheep that they are so 
influenced by what they read in the 
newspapers? The answer is: “Yes,” 
and that goes for this country too. 
It is more evident in the States because 
they are usually in town for a few 
nights and have to select what they 
want to see from a large number 
of attractions well in advance to get 
seats for successes. Here most London 





plays are shown in the large cities 
before London and they can get a 
line on what is good from friends’ 
recommendations and not have to 
rely so much on the scribes. Also 
it is not so difficult to get seats, even 
for big successes. 

I think we can take it for granted 
that, whereas farces are most popular in 
Britain, they are death in New York. 
Time and again American producers 
are fooled by the ecstatic audience, 
when they see the plays here. A good 
example is To Dorothy, a Son, which is 
still running after a year at the Garrick 
Theatre, London, but only lasted 
eight. performances in New York. This 
was not the fault of the company 
because the members of the cast in 
New York were highly praised. 

To go on to more serious things: 
very much owing to the assistance given 
by the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
we have had a wonderful display of 
the classics and new poetic plays 
during the last few years and have 
developed a large audience who ap- 
preciate the finer things the theatre 
has to offer. Quite recently New 
York has also had many productions 
of the classics from Shaw to Shakespeare 
and back again. With the support of 
ANTA (American National Theatre 
Academy) which, although licensed 
by the U.S. Congress, gets no Treasury 
grant, many are put on for short 
seasons at the New York City Centre. 
This large theatre is owned by the 
City of New York and fine productions 
with big stars are to be seen at very 
moderate prices. Considering that they 
have no pecuniary assistance, not 
even exemption from Entertainments 
Tax, there must be a large number of 
people to appreciate these productions, 
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In both cities I was delighted to notice 
that young folk predominated. 

As there is no censorship in the States, 
salacious plays often do better than 
here, although our Lord Chamberlain 
will apparently license any smutty 
farce, but refuse to allow beautifully 
written plays dealing seriously with 
important social problems to be per- 
formed. For instance, it is a disgrace 
that that fine play The Children’s Hour, 
by Lilian Hellman, could not be seen 
excepting during a short season at The 
Boltons where membership is essential 
and it was therefore not available to the 
general public. Even in New York, 
however, salacious plays have to have 
some literary quality because the 
American will not pay $4.80 a seat 
to see dirt alone. 

The horrid habit of booing on first 
nights is unknown in New York. It 
is curious that we, who pride ourselves 
on our good manners, should show 
ourselves so inferior to the Americans 
in this respect. 


The fact that there is little theatre 
in the provinces in the United States 
is not because the provincials are not 
keen on going to see plays, but because 
the omnipotent unions have made 
touring too expensive. Remember that 
the distances between the various 
cities are much greater than here. 
After Los Angeles or San Francisco— 
themselves 500 miles apart—the next 
jump, to Chicago, is 2,000 miles. 
There are few cities big enough to make 
a big production pay in between— 
and we grumble if we have to move a 
play from London to Manchester 
which is less than 200 miles! 

Generally, there is as large and as 
avid an audience for the theatre in 
New York as there is in London. They 
will accept anything new more easily 
than their English cousins who regard 
new methods of writing or of pro- 
duction with some suspicion. On 
the other hand, American audiences 
will not accept farces and other tried 
and true but old-fashioned plays. 


ANTIPODEAN ADVENTURE 
2. AUSTRALIA 


by E. Martin Browne 


E came to Australia across the 

W crrsman Sea by flying boat. 
Leaving one _harbour-town, 
Wellington, built above a succession of 
bays among the hills, we landed at an- 
other such, larger and spreading over 
many more inlets. What a magical set- 
ting nature provides for Sydney, with 
wooded hills and water so intertwined 
that only the long-experienced can 
find their way about. This continent 
has many such cities, and they form 
one of its most agreeable characteristics. 
1951 was Jubilee year, and we were 
guests, within Australia, of the Arts 
Committee of the Federal Jubilee, 
so it was incumbent upon us to visit 
every State. Air transport alone made 
that possible in the few weeks at our 


disposal, but even so it added up to 
many hours of travelling. Distances are 
vast: and in considering the theatrical 
problems one had to appreciate the 
cost of these long journeys. We were 
able to visit very few places besides the 
capital cities, and obviously got a 
one-sided picture of the life—and of 
the theatre. For a lot of enterprising 
work goes on in the “out back” towns; 
work which, as in New Zealand, is 
vitally important for the _ theatre’s 
future. 

Australia has its professional theatre, 
but with severe limitations. Almost 
all of it is presented by J. C. Williamson 
Ltd., known as “the Firm,” who 
control practically every theatre of any 
size. ““The Firm” is frankly selling 
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John Alden as King Lear. 





Photo: Sydney Morring Herald. 


entertainment on a commercial basis, 
and accordingly puts on the shows 
which look like the safest investments 
for quick returns. It follows rather than 
leads the public taste, and the lack of 
competition means that there is no 
incentive to take risks. Musicals, farces 
and light comedies are the stock-in- 
trade, and serve a steady public with 
palatable fare, presented as well as it 
expects, though on a technical level 
which would disappoint English 
audiences to-day. 

Williamson’s has recently taken two 
steps towards adventure. John Casson 
has gone from the Glasgow Citizen’s 
to be its resident producer. This means 
an intention to advance standards, 
and to try to build up a regular body of 
artists round him. The time is over- 
ripe for this, and the chance a good 
one, for the run of a show can be 
anything from six months to a year. 
More significant still, perhaps, is ‘the 
Firm’s” sponsorship of John Alden 
in a Shakespearean repertory. Alden 
started over a year ago to do Shake- 
speare, mounted in a first-class manner, 
in a church hall in Sydney. Everyone 


was paid except the actors, who were 
mostly professional radio artists giving 
their spare time to play “for love” 
in a hall too small to afford salaries, 
His work won the respect of the city, 
and now is established on a fully 
professional basis for a tour of the 
Commonwealth with three plays, The 
Merchant, The Dream, and Othello. So 
Australia may once more have a 
permanent Shakespearean company. 

This rise of a professional company 
from amateur beginnings is a pointer, 
I think, to the future of the Australian 
theatre. Many people cry for a 
‘National Theatre,” and in Melbourne 
there is a body called ‘National 
Theatre Movement” which, under the 
tireless leadership of Miss Gertrude 
Johnston, has actually begotten .a 
national ballet company and the be- 
ginnings of opera. But in “straight” 
drama at least, the rule is the scriptural 
one, ‘‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them”: and companies win the public’s 
respect by maintaining a high standard. 
In Melbourne, the Little Theatre 
showed a good production of a new 
play in its converted church the night 
I went to it: this was in the same class 
as Alden’s work in Sydney. 

Melbourne and Sydney are huge 
cities, bigger than Birmingham. The 
other capitals are smaller. Brisbane 
and Adelaide get visits from the 
Williamson companies: and both have 
flourishing “repertory” groups—in Aus- 
tralasia the name is applied to per- 
manently organised amateur societies. 
Adelaide’s has 3,200 subscribers and 
is the largest in Australia. Brisbane 
has at least three major ones. Hobart, 
a much smaller city (and to English 
eyes more familiar in character, set 
on a wonderful harbour with a big 
mountain behind it) has two excellent 
theatres for drama, the Royal of 1837, 
oldest in Australia and a house of 
great charm, and the Playhouse, con- 
verted by the amateurs from a chapel 
in a manner not unlike that of our 
own Halifax Playhouse. 

Each of these cities is five or six 
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hundred miles from the next one: 
but Perth, in Western Australia, is 
three times as far. I went there in a 
Skymaster from Adelaide, 1,500 miles 
non-stop. This is too long a trip for 
most companies, and Western Australia 
has to make its own theatre almost 
entirely. It is very conscious of its 
lack of knowledge and experience, 
exceedingly eager to learn, but also 
full of self-reliant vigour. There were 
no shows to see in Perth—but I did see 
later a production of Ladies in Retire- 
ment from Kalgoorlie, a mining town 
400 miles inland, that was on a 
very high level for amateur work. 
Any seed that could be sown in that 
area would bear fruit a hundred-fold. 

I saw this production in the Final 
of the Jubilee Festival for amateur 
groups. This was an event of great 
importance, being the first Common- 
wealth competition for full-length plays. 
Such a thing could only be done with a 
considerable subsidy, because of the 
huge distances. The British Drama 
League of Australia organised it with 
the Jubilee Arts Committee, which in 
practice relied a great deal on the 
ready help of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission. The League of 
course holds a one-act Festival annually, 
but this is at present flourishing 
only in New South Wales and making a 
beginning elsewhere, and no national 
final is. yet in contemplation. The 
full-length event will probably not be 
repeated in the foreseeable future, 
but it has served two purposes success- 
fully. It has brought the groups into 
contact with each other and so made 
them conscious of fellowship in a wider 
theatre than their own; and it has let 
them see the standard that they 
can aim at. 

The first rounds in each state were 


judged by peripatetic adjudicators dur- 


ing the local run of the show. Two 
groups from the capital city and two 
from the country (the population is in 
fact divided about equally) were chosen 
for a Final in each State. I saw the 
New South Wales final, and _ later 


judged the Commonwealth one in 
Hobart. The standards would corres- 
pond pretty exactly to those of our 
Area and National Finals, though I 
am inclined to think Australia might 
win the latter (as it has been since the 
war). The only country group to get 
through to Hobart was the afore- 
mentioned Kalgoorlie one: and the 
team-work, cueing, tempo and climaxes 
in this were strikingly good. There 
was a sensitive Our Town from Brisbane, 
a colourful Murder in the Cathedral, 
beautifully set, from Sydney (by a 
Roman Catholic group called the 
Genesians), and a vividly intelligent 
performance of Desert Highway by 
University graduates from Melbourne. 
Adelaide’s company of experienced 
actors made The Little Foxes as powerful 
as the writing of that grim play de- 
mands. Shakespeare was happily repre- 
sented by a decorative Much Ado from 
Launceston. The standard was so 
even that all six fell within ten marks 
of each other. Adelaide won, with the 
Tin Alley Players of Melbourne second, 
and the Genesians third: this latter 
company won the scene-design com- 
petition. 

Much of the success of the Festival, 
as of our tour, was due to the British 
Drama League of Australia under its 
Honorary Director, Miss E. M. Tildes- 
ley. A Wolverhampton woman by 
birth, she has been long in Australia 
and has an equally discerning love for 
both countries. Add to this organising 
ability and shrewd judgment and you 
have an excellent link between the 
two countries and their Drama Leagues. 
The Australian one is small and com- 
pact: it operates mainly in New South 
Wales, and wisely seeks to co-operate 
with State organisations further afield 
rather than to serve the whole sub- 
continent. Besides its One-Act Play 
Festival it runs an efficient library 
for the amateurs whom it mainly serves, 
but it is fully awake to the wider 
dramatic future. 

There’s a tremendous lot to be 
done to build the Australian theatre: 
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“DESERT HIGHWAY” they 
Keith Macartney as ‘‘Knocker’’ Elvin with the Tin Alley Players (University of Melbourne), at 0 
Their production of Priestley’s play won second place in the Commonwealth Fubilee Amateur V 
Drama Festival, 1951. welc 
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and as much with audiences as with of them: and it has not yet got into nu 
actors. This is where the work of the the schools as it has in England. In da 
amateurs is most valuable of all: Victoria and in Western Australia the up 
people are becoming theatre-minded, Adult Education people are taking a In 
learning to discriminate, to listen, hand, and this is helping a Ict. Linking the 
to respond. The theatre is new to most appreciation-study with theatre-craft, rep 
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they are training actors and audience 
at once. 

Visitors from home are_ eagerly 
welcomed, but they must have the 
best fare to offer to the hungry. They 
themselves will feed physically on the 
fat of the land: unless they bring theatre 
of the best quality they will not give a 
corresponding satisfaction. The best 
is certainly appreciated, and as cer- 
tainly demanded. 

The Australian 


landscape is re- 


strained in tone: it is strange to reflect, 
standing in the bright sunshine, that 
if you put little England down in the 
midst of the continent she would shine 
like a jewel. But in this almost drab 
colouring—which has its own fascina- 
tion—the gardens blaze out with 
flowers almost all the year round. The 
Australian theatre is rather like that. 
Where it is cultivated it bears quick 
and copious flower: but there’s a lot 
of land yet to be planted. 


MUSICALS 
by Norman Marshall 


ing from an inferiority complex. 

It is generally accepted that 
American musicals are infinitely 
superior to ours in their originality 
and vitality, so our writers and com- 
posers are constantly being exhorted 
to copy the American model. But 
what does not seem to be realised 
is that the American musical is not 


F ine tion musical comedy is suffer- 


just an improved version of the English 


musical comedy but an entirely dif- 
ferent genre. It describes itself as “a 
musical play’’ and strives very hard to 
live up to that description. Conse- 
quently we are deprived of many of the 
frills and fripperies which. provide 
most of the pleasures of the traditional 
English musical comedy but are highly 
incongruous in an entertainment which 
takes itself seriously as a play. In 


their place, we have development of 


the characters and of the circumstances 
of their lives, and a strong emphasis 
on plot. 

In South Pacific the plot is taken so 
seriously that there is little room for 
anything else. For instance, there is no 
chorus; consequently none of the 
numbers is “‘built up” by singers and 
dancers filling the stage and taking 
up the tune from the principals. 
Instead, the numbers are dinned into 
the ears of the audience by frequent 
reprises awkwardly dragged in at by 
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no means always relevant moments. 
The absence of the chorus means 
the absence of much of the glamour 
with which musical comedy is tradi- 
tionally associated. Never was there a 
musical show in which less leg was 
displayed or in which there were 
fewer smart costumes. The scenery 
suffers from the same deliberate aus- 
terity. Although the scene is changed 
occasionally it always remains much 
the same scene. I have no doubt that 
wherever one went on this particular 
island the scenery did always look 
much the same, and the views were 
never as romantic as the usual theatrical 
view of the South Seas; but when we 
go to see a musical comedy we have a 
right to expect that the view will be 
more romantic than it is in real life— 
and that the view will frequently 
change. In South Pacific we do not 
even get the romantic juvenile to whom 
we are accustomed. Instead we have a 
gentleman in his late fifties with two 
illegitimate native children. Some 
people seem to consider this a master- 
stroke of sophistication, but I prefer 
the final curtain of a musical comedy 
to fall upon a handsome couple who 
are going to live happily ever after- 
wards, instead of wondering what is 
going to happen to Nurse Nellie 
Forbush fifteen years hence when her 
husband is either dead or in his seven- 





ties and the coloured children in their 
late teens. 

I have heard it argued that the 
libretto of a musical should be good 
enough to be played “straight”’ without 
a single bar of music and still grip the 
audience. But surely if the libretto is 
good enough to stand on its own legs 
as a straight play, then the music is 
merely an irrelevant interruption, un- 
less, as in the musical version of And 
So To Bed, the music is a reasonable 
and natural part of the play. Here the 
characters are musical amateurs who 
enjoy meeting together in one another’s 
houses “to make music.” There have 
been several musicals (Gay’s the Word is 
one of them) which set their scenes 
in dramatic academies or on _ the 
stages of theatres so that there is every 
excuse for introducing singing and 
dancing without outraging probability. 
There have been others such as Music 
in the Air in which plausibility has been 
achieved by setting the scenes in a 
music studio or a publisher’s office or a 
music shop. But in South Pacific there 
is no conceivable reason why an 
American nurse and a South Seas 
planter should communicate with one 
another in song instead of by the 
simpler, easier, and more direct method 
of ordinary conversation. I think the 
main reason why so many English 
theatre-goers find South Pacific a 
curiously unsatisfactory form of enter- 
tainment is because the care which 
has been taken to provide real people 
in a real story merely serves to em- 
phasise the essential unreality of a 
musical play. A play in which people 
constantly break into song accompanied 
by a large orchestra can only be 
acceptable when it is frankly set in the 
never-never world where people sing 
and dance on the slightest excuse, or 
without any excuse at all, where 
everybody is better looking and better 
dressed than in every-day life, and 
where their behaviour is not governed 
by the rules of logic. 

Probably the most popular musical 
comedy ever performed in England was 
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White Horse Inn which, after running 
for nearly 700 performances in London, 
toured continuously for many years 
and achieved a total number of 
performances far greater than any 
other entertainment of its kind. You 
may remember that the plot turned on 
the fact that there was only one 
waiter at the White Horse Inn and 
when he gave notice the mistress of 
the inn had to go down on her knees 
and beg him to stay because the 
Emperor of Austria was coming to 
spend a night at the inn during a 
shooting expedition, and how was she 
going to look after him properly 
without her one and only waiter. 
But the waiter was adamant; he packed 
his bag and went; and on his going 
no less than forty-eight waiters emerged 
from the inn to bid him a rousing 
farewell to music. That was but 
one of many amiable illogicalities. For 
instance, when at the end of the first 
act the rains came, villagers and 
visitors instead of remaining cosily 
indoors all rushed out into the rain 
so that the entire company could 
perform an effective “Rain Finale.” 
Still more difficult to explain was the 
fact that although the presence of the 
Emperor Franz Josef dated the story 
as happening before the first world 
war, the young ladies and gentlemen 
of the chorus were dressed, when 
they were not wearing Tyrolean cos- 
tume, in the latest fashions of the 
nineteen thirties. I cannot remember 
any critic or any member of the 
audience ever commenting on these 
incongruities because White Horse Inn 
was a true musical comedy in which all 
things were allowable if they were 
for the entertainment of the audience. 

It has often been suggested that our 
leading dramatists should be induced 
to write the books of our musical 
comedies, but I can see very little 
reason why they should be expected 
to do so. If they can think of a really 
good story for a play they are not 
going to throw it away on a musical 
comedy in which the honours (and the 
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“SOUTH PACIFIC” 
A scene from the production at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





royalties) will be divided among the 


author, the composer, the writer of 


the lyrics and the arranger of the dances. 
Then, too, the plots of most musical 
comedies appear absurd, because they 
have to be over-simplified. But no 
plot in itself is absurd; it only becomes 


absurd when the details are not 
convincingly worked out and_ the 
motives of the characters are not 


sufficiently explained. If Hamlet had 
to be cut to an hour the plot would 
seem idiotic; but in the ordinary 
musical comedy the author is allowed 
much less than an hour for his plot 


and his characterisation. The rest of 


the time is taken up with singing, 
dancing and spectacle. Admittedly this 
is not so in recent musicals imported 
to Drury Lane. Oklahoma, Carousel and 
South Pacific have each in turn been 
increasingly talkative. In fact the 
Americans now seem to have substi- 
tuted the musical talkie for the musical 
comedy. I found all three shows 
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intolerably boring when the cast were 
not either singing or dancing. Much 
of the dialogue was pretentious and 
flat-footed, made to seem even more 
so by the slow, solemn reverence with 
which the lines were spoken. But 
feeble though the dialogue was, judged 
by the standards of a good straight 
play, it was nevertheless infinitely 
better than the careless, perfunctory 
dialogue of most English musicals. 
One would have thought that the 
success of Oklahoma might have inspired 
our own librettists to search for a 
‘regional’? theme for a British musical. 
Alas, they left it to the Americans 
to write musicals on Irish and Scottish 
themes. Finnigan’s Rainbow was a failure 
over here through no fault of its own; 
it was atrociously miscast and feebly 
produced. Brigadoon handled by its 
American producer had better fortune. 
It was not afflicted with the talka- 
tiveness of the latest American musicals. 
Its simple story, based on a traditional 





legend, did not take up more than its 
fair share of space and left plenty of 
room for the singing and dancing; 
and because the story was a fairy tale 
we were in a pleasantly unrealistic 
world in which there was no reason 
why the characters should not sing 
and dance whenever they felt like it. 
Although Brigadoon was a_ success, 
it did not achieve the popularity of 
Oklahoma because its score, though 
pleasant and tuneful, had not the 
gaiety and freshness of Rodgers’ music. 

The success of a musical is almost 
entirely dependent on its music. There 
are innumerable examples of musical 
comedies which were successes in spite 
of wretchedly poor librettos, but no 
libretto, however good, ever redeemed 
a musical with a poor score. That is 
why it is so dangerous when, as in 
recent American musicals, the libret- 
tist seeks the status of a playwright. 
The librettist’s task is to provide his 
composer with a story which has a 
broad, simple outline. There is no time 
for any subtlety of characterisation 
unless the composer is to be deprived 
of his rightful and major share of the 
three hours’ traffic of the stage. 
The series of American musicals at 
Drury Lane, by their increasing in- 
sistence on the importance of story and 
character and their gradual shedding 
of most of the traditional attractions of 
musical comedy, seem to be heading 
towards a point where the music will be- 
come merely incidental to the play, and 
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then, finally, altogether unnecessary. 
The future of the British musical 
largely depends on its remaining ob- 
stinately British. I do not mean it 
should limit its scene to the sterling 
area; I mean that it should put its 
trust in the old traditions of English 
musical comedy and be frivolous, 
inconsequent, spectacular and _alto- 
gether preposterous. As a people we are 
far less logical and_ serious-minded 
than the Americans. That is why we 
enjoy that supremely illogical and 
nonsensical entertainment, the Christ- 
mas pantomime. It is a form of enter- 
tainment which bewilders and exas- 
perates our American friends. Perhaps 
that is just as well, or British pantomime 
might now be suffering from an in- 
feriority complex as a result of the 
importation of Broadway pantomimes 
in which the story was treated as 
seriously, sensibly and lengthily as 
that of South Pacific. But these American 
pantomimes would certainly be superior 
to our own in the flick and finish of 
the production, the originality of the 
dance routines, and the excellence of 
the scores. It is in such matters as 
these that the British musical must 
seek to emulate the American shows. 
Then it might take a look round 
nearer home. and borrow some of the 
style, wit and satire which abounds 
in our intimate revues. The excellence of 
these revues proves that there is no 
excuse for the average British musical 
being so witless, tasteless and dull. 
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MARY 


HE news of Mary Kelly’s death 
in South Africa came as a blow 


to all her friends. She had been 
ill as the result of some obscure infec- 
tion, but had recovered and was 
staying in a friend’s house for con- 
valescence when she died, quite un- 
expectedly, in her sleep. 

At the meeting of the British Drama 
League Council, held on the day 
Mary’s death was announced in the 
Times, Lord Esher paid tribute to her 
as “a 
the League.” But many of those 
present knew that before she became 
a servant of the League she had been 
mistress in her own house, the Village 
Drama Society, and that she had 
built that house herself with no capital 
and little influential backing. 

Returning to her home in Devon 
alter the 1914-18 war, she became 
involved in the tremendous urge for 
dramatic expression which was spring- 
ing up. At Kelly House there was a 
large barn converted into a simple 
theatre, in which the Kelly family and 
the people in the farms and cottages 
around presented, every spring, a 
full-length play such as The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The fame of this annual 
performance spread, requests for help 
and information began to pour in, 
and the Village Drama Society was 
formed to answer them. It soon became 
necessary to find more helpers and 
easier transport, so the Society moved 
to London where it settled down in the 
stable and coachman’s quarters at 
the back of a Regency house in Peck- 
ham, at that time occupied by a 
large Mission Settlement. Membership 
increased rapidly; every kind of drama- 
tic problem was dealt with—choice 
of play, stage settings, make-up and 
costume; speakers and producers were 
sent all over the country for expenses 
only. This was, of course, financially 
unpractical, but the immediate result 
was a steady raising of standards 


faithful and valued servant of 


KELLY 


which laid the foundation of much 
that we see in Rural Drama to-day. 
To give one example, twenty costumes 
were accurately designed and made by 
Mary Kelly herself as specimens of 
correct dressing. By 1940 this wardrobe 
consisted of hundreds of dresses with 
their accessories. When war made it 
necessary to sell the Wardrobe it 
realised over £1,000, but meanwhile 


the small communities had become 
‘costume conscious’ and have re- 
mained so. 


In 1928, at the suggestion of Geoffrey 
Whitworth, the British Drama League 
and the Village Drama Society amal- 
gamated and Mary became Secretary 
of the Village Drama Section. She 
was largely responsible for the idea of 
having gramophone records made of 
the various County Dialects before they 
became further distorted and _ lost, 
and the League now has a very fine 
collection of these records. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 
Mary left Headquarters Staff and 
settled in Exeter. She became a Vice- 
President of the League and in 1940 
was appointed Director of Drama by 
the University College of the South 
West. In 1949 she joined her relations 
and friends in South Africa, and just 
before she left England was awarded 
the O.B.E. She was extremely happy 
in her new home; busy with her 
landscape and flower painting and 
particularly interested in the coloured 
people, helping and making friends 
among them. She continued to be 
active in dramatic work for she could 
never have enjoyed a life of idleness. 
Mary was full of inspired ideas and 
always ‘made straight for her goal, 
regardless of obstacles, sweeping along 
with her anyone who showed the 
slightest interest in her schemes. She 
will be remembered in this country 
by hundreds of people for her capability, 
her courage, vision, and her superb sense 


of humour. 
JANET ScRUTTON 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 


MR. E. MARTIN BROWNE IN 
THE NEW YEAR HONOURS LIST 


S many of our readers will 

already know, the King has 

conferred the honour of Com- 
mander of the British Empire on Mr. 
Martin Browne, Director of the British 
Drama League, for his services in 
connection with the Festival of Britain. 
It will be remembered that through 
the Arts Council the League was given 
the task of sponsoring and encouraging 
amateur drama during the Festival 
year. Mr. Martin Browne himself 
produced, with signal success, the York 
Mystery Plays which had not been 
performed since 1572. This Cycle was 
perhaps the most impressive of the 
revivals, of the medieval Mystery and 
Miracle plays which graced the Festival. 


INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
The Salle des Mariages of the historic 
Town Hall at Brussels provided an im- 
pressive setting for the inauguration of 
the International Association of the Amateur 
Theatre. This project, after many years 
of difficult work, was brought to fruition 
on January 20th, 1952. The Belgian 
French-speaking federation, F.N.C.D., 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee with a con- 
ference called to this end, and gave the 
forty-odd delegates a welcome which was 
indeed royal, since the King of the Belgians 
was represented at the Gala Performance 
and a high official of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction spoke at the closing Banquet. 
The Director of the League was elected 
first President of the International Associa- 
tion. The Secretary is M. Daniel Serwy, 
the able Secretary of the F.N.C.D. The 
discussion of draft Articles and of plans for 
future interchanges culminated in a fine 
and moving ceremony with banners, music 
and the solemn signing of the Charter. 
The founder-members are national 
federations from sixteen countries; the 
British ones, besides the League, are the 
Scottish Community Drama Association 


and the Little Theatre Guild of Great 
Britain. 

At the Gala Performance, the Tavistock 
Repertory Company were invited by the 
League as the British team, and _ their 
spirited performance of The Man of Destiny 
was well liked. 

Exchanges preliminary to the Conference 

took place in the autumn. Mr. Edmund 
Cooper went on behalf of the League to 
Graasten, Denmark, in October when an 
instructional course and d.scussions were 
held. 
The West Hertfordshire Players were 
taken by the League to show their Proposal 
(winner of the Howard de Walden Cup, 
1950) at Versailles in October, as part of 
a Festival organised by La Fédération 
Frangaise des Sociétiés Théatrales d’Ama- 
teurs. They were received with an en- 
thusiasm which may be gauged from the 
Figaro notice: 

“Le West Herts Players Club montra dans 
cet acte une verve sans pareil et une drdlerie de 
geste trés exactement mise au point qui fit de ce 
spectacle le meilleur et le plus amusant. Nous 
n’étions plus du tout chez les amateurs.” 

e League's Foreign Drama Committee, 
which controls all its international work, 
is fortunate in its new Chairman, Viscount 
Duncannon. Lord Duncannon was First 
Secretary at the British Embassy in Paris 
from 1948 to 1951, and was a leading 
figure in the foundation of the Canadian 
Drama Festival when his father, Lord 
Bessborough (a Vice-President of the 

eague) was Governor-General. 

We welcome the foundation of the 
International Theatre Association of Great 
Britain. This has been formed by the 
British Centre of the I.T.I. to give practical 
effect to its aim of promoting international 
understanding through the theatre. Its 
first tasks will be:— 


(a) To organise everywhere talks and discussions 
by personalities of the theatre from all countries. 

(b) To organise exhibitions to illustrate the work 
of the theatre everywhere. 

(d) To further good theatre and better understanding 
among the peoples of the world by a general 
exchange of ideas and information. ° 
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“THE 





ART OF THE THEATRE IS INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY” 


Mr. E. Martin Browne, Director of the League, making his inaurgural speech as President 
of the new International Association of the Amateur Theatre in Brussels. 





The League’s Secretary, Miss Frances 
Briggs, is a member of the Association's 
Committee, and it is clear that each organisa- 
tion can help the other in many ways. We 
wish the Association a useful and pros- 
perous future. 


RECORDS OF AMERICAN SPEECH 

Actors, both professional and amateur, 
have long asked for help in the speaking 
of American parts, and now that the num- 
ber of American plays produced by English 
companies is so great, the need is more 
urgent than ever. In response to it, the 
League has received a most generous and 
precious gift from Miss Ruth Draper, 
whose recent award of an honorary C.B.E. 
by His Majesty the King gave such pleasure 
to her many admirers in this country. 
She has made two double-sided twelve-inch 
records of short extracts from her sketches, 
giving the characteristic speech of a 
Southern girl, a middle-Westerner, a 
Boston lady and two classes of New Yorkers. 
Two male-voice records corresponding to 
these have been made by Dr. Arthur 
Klein, also an American, who is now 
lecturing and producing at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. He is a Ph.D. of 
the University of Michigan where speech 
was one of his major subjects, and was 
until recently producer for the Department 
of Dramatic Art at the University of 
California. Dr. Klein has written original 
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sketches, one of which includes Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address in the accent of the 
middle-West from which he came, while 
two others illustrate German- and Italian- 
American accents. These four records are 
not intended, of course, to be academically 
accurate renderings of local dialects like the 
League’s already well-known set of British 
ones, but to assist actors in playing parts 
written in some of the main types o 
American speech. They are now on sale 
from the Secretary of the B.D.L., price 
8/6 each (postage 1/-), or 34/- post free for 
the set of four. Dr. Klein's explanatory 
pamphlet costs an additional 1/-. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL 

The One-Act Play Festival is at its 
height just now, and accounts of local 
activity show a varied pattern. Many 
local festivals are associated in the national 
event. Kent County Festival has 67 
entries and a four-day County Final at 
Maidstone. Betchworth in Surrey started 
last year on a festival open to village societies 
only and this year has a waiting list. In 
Yorkshire, Guiseley, which is lucky enough 
to have a pleasant and intimate town hall, 
runs a very popular event for the fourth 
year; at Ripon the Army is represented 
for the first time by an all-male company, 
so the organisers are venturing to take the 
big Garrison Theatre. At the Leeds Civic 
Theatre the festival is one of the highlights 





of the season, but at Manchester there is 
none at all. These contrasts illustrate the 
increase of local control and character 
in the Festival. The London event is again 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall; preliminaries 
from February 25th to March 8th; Divi- 
sional Final in April. Another notable 
location for a Divisional Final is the newly 
restored Guildhall at King’s Lynn. 

For Area Finals the Playhouse, Kidder- 
minster, welcomes the Western Area once 
again on May 24th; the Eastern Final is at 
the Scala on May 26th and the Northern 
forms the final night of the Amateur 
Theatre Week at Harrogate on June 7th. 
The National Final is at the Scala on 
June 30th. 


COMPETITIONS 


The Morecambe Repertory Theatre is 
celebrating the Jubilee of the Borough this 
year by organising a New Play Competition. 
It is designed to encourage local dramatists, 
and anyone resident in Morecambe and 
Heysham now or during the past fifty years 
may submit a new full-length play. The 
Directors of the Theatre are the judges and 
will present the winning play for the week 
of June 23rd, making an award of fifty 
guineas to the author. If no play proves 
worthy of this award, twenty guineas 
will be given for the most promising play 
submitted. Entries must be sent in by 
March 3lst to Mr. Kenneth Dowbiggin 
at the Royalty Theatre, Morecambe. 

Yorkshiremen can also compete, this time 
in dialect-writing. The Yorkshire Dialect 
Society's annual competition this year 
includes a one-act play as one of its alter- 
natives. “The Society expects competitors 
to avoid trivial themes . . . and facetious 
doggerel.”” Entries should be sent in by 
July 31st to Mr. Stanley Umpleby, Masham, 
near Ripon. 

The West Country has its chance in 
Somerset’s Guild of Playwrights’ Festival. 
Entries for this are due in by February 29th 
to Mr. Jack Moss of the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, and the winning play will hold the 
Somerset Drama Committee’s Trophy for 
one year. Production of the three best plays, 
if sufficiently good, will be by Somerset 


amateur companies. 


APPEALS 


THE QUESTORS OF EALING 
have been forced, owing to the death of a life- 
tenant, to buy at short notice the free- 
hold of their theatre. They had already 
collected a considerable sum locally, but 
need another £5,000. Support should be 
unhesitating, for the Questors have main- 
tained a very high standard themselves, 
given good opportunities to new play- 
wrights, and good training to younger 
actors and producers. Contributions to this 
urgent appeal will be gratefully received by 


the Treasurer, Questors Theatre, Mattock 
Lane, W.5. 


THE SHAW MEMORIAL APPEAL 
for £250,000 has been launched over an 
impressive list of signatures including that 
of Lord Esher, President of the League. 
The objects are:— 

(1) Endowment for the upkeep of Shaw’s 

Corner. 

(2) Shaw Awards to assist young play- 
wrights, authors or musicians, es- 
pecially to get their work performed 
or published. 

(3) Performance of Shaw's plays in 
appropriate Festival settings. 

An exhibition will be held in Saint Pan- 
cras Borough next spring. The Borough 
has already placed a tablet on No. 29 
Fitzroy Square where Shaw formerly 
lived 

Contributions may be sent to:— 

The Treasurer, 12 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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A FULL-TIME PRODUCER 
| is required by Wellington Repertory 
Theatre Inc., New Zealand. 
Salary £N.Z.800 per annum. 


1|| The Appointee will retain the right to 
| practise, in his own time, as a coach of 
dramatic art. 


Conditions of Appointment from 
| The Director, British Drama League, 
| 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1, to whom 
applications giving full particulars should 
be sent by February 26th, 1952 
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THEATRE OF THE STREET 


NE night, screams and shouts 
() broke the peace of Rue Sidi 

Carnot, Algiers. Robbery? Mur- 
der? One never knew in Algiers. I 
ran to the window: the voices seemed 
to come from there, but the yard was 
in darkness. I listened. A man’s voice 
rose above the others, violent, insistent. 
The murmur of an angry crowd grew 
louder, more excited, then a woman 
screeched. All was noise, tumultous, 
high-pitched. Silence came like a 
knife-stab. 

I wondered what I could do, and I 
was still wondering, and peering timor- 
ously out of the window, when the 
voices began again. Exactly the same 
thing happened. I went down into the 
yard, and .there in the ground-fioor 
store-room of a Moorish house, I 
walked into a rehearsal of The Playboy 
of the Western World. Christy had just 
‘killed’ his father. 

So I discovered**‘Theatre de la Rue,” 
a group theatre founded by Arab, 
French and Negro workers in 1948. 
They are amateurs, but every night 
and nearly all night, they rehearse. 
They would like to turn professional, 
but it just isn’t financially possible in 
Algiers. So far they have produced 
ten plays, including works by Dos- 
toievsky, Lorca, Musset and Cocteau, 
and carried off each year first prize 
in the North African drama festival. 
They were a gay, lively company: 
I had to be introduced to everyone, 
to meet their producer, their scenic 
designer, talk to the costume mistress, 
and the girl who made all the “‘props,”’ 
try to discuss lighting problems with 
their electrician. I was confused with 
names: Miloud Riahi, Marcel Pelosso, 
Lucette Laporte, and Fernand Sconia, 
for the actors were a fascinating 
mixture of the three nations. 

Introductions completed, and my 
apologies for this interruption accepted, 
the rehearsal continued. Even with the 
actors there in front of me, I kept 
feeling that a real quarrel might be 
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developing—one of those rages that 
fly out with knives from Algiers’ street 
corners. Here was theatre without 
gloss, coarse and crude, ragged some- 
times in production, but it always 
held your attention. Their acting 
was true, true to life and people, not 
of the western world, but of their 
world, the ‘méridional.’ At times Synge’s 
play was transformed into expansive, 
florid melodrama. That is what hap- 
pens to the most ordinary conversation 
with a North African when he 
enjoying himself. Arab, Negro, French 
parentage, no matter, such is your 
birth-right if born under the hot 
sun of the Midi. But when they 
curbed their exuberance and _ really 
acted it was exciting to watch. They 
acted with their bodies, their faces, 
their voices; nearly every actor in this 
group had range of voice, control and 
clarity. Their bodies were supple and 
relaxed; they were not ashamed to 
use them. Only one of the actors 
had studied movement, years ago 
when quite a child. Paul Génés, their 
producer, who trains them in the use 
of voice has a wonderful ear for pitch, 
tone and rhythm. They need wider 
training which Algiers cannot offer. 
After the rehearsal they crowded 
round me asking questions about the 
Irish. What were they really like? 
How did they live? Could I speak in 
Irish brogue to them, so that they 
could hear its cadence? All their 
productions are in French, and they 
wanted to find a French dialect for 
the play that had something akin to the 
lilt of Irish. They asked for criticism; 
they gave self-criticisms. Theirs was 
no dilettante attitude to acting. It was 
already late, but they wanted a “run- 
through” of Le petit rétable de Don 
Cristobal, a little puppet play by 
Lorca. Their set was a marionette 
theatre; a little wooden stall with 
red paper curtains and cut-out carna- 
tions. The actors stylising movement 
and voice, played the puppet characters, 


is 








bobbing up onto stage, visible to the 
audience only from head to waist. The 
poet, as a human being, danced in 
front of the audience, telling them in 
the flower of his verse the play’s 
secrets. The producer made appearance 
to cut short his effusion. Don Christobal, 
a little play delicate as a moon flower, 
shafted with Lorca’s strange humour, 
could so easily with a heavier handed 
producer and less sensitive cast have 
become a sentimental absurdity. This 
presentation was wholly charming. 
There are over six million inhabitants 
in Algeria: there is no professional 
theatre company and no dramatic 
school. I have heard it said that the 


Arabs don’t want theatre; that there 
is no place for theatre in their lives, 
But that is not true. They want theatre 
which tells the story of their own lives, 
that awakens them to awareness of the 
bonds that hold their civilisation back- 
ward, theatre which speaks in Arabic 
for the people. In “‘Theatre of the 
Street” are the first beginnings. These 
North Africans have life and vitality, 
innate grace of movement and lack of 
self-consciousness. It would be good 
to see them as actors, suffusing the 
African sun into the greyness of our 
theatre world. It would be even better 
to see them creating a theatre for 
themselves, ““Théatre Meéridional.” 
M. L. Bury 


ACTING IN PRISON 


to the old lag forced to attend a 
prison concert. Protesting to the 
Governor he complained: ““The judge 
gave me ten years and didn’t say 
nothing about having to listen to that 
sort of thing.’’ And indeed the early 
prison concert was all too often limited 
to a visit from the local glee club with a 
repertory of “Three Blind Mice” and 
“Men of Harlech,” interspersed with 
mediocre solos of “Abide With Me,” 
or, in lighter vein, “Glorious Devon” 
and, by the truly daring, “Drinking.” 
To many an ex-convict the “‘Holy City” 
brings back no more romantic memory 
than that of a wet Sunday afternoon 
in the chapel at Wormwood Scrubbs. 
A changed attitude towards the 
offender, and a system which aims more 
at reformation than at punishment, has 
brought about a closer co-operation 
between prison staff and the many 
visitors from all walks of life, who give 
up their spare time to try to help the 
prisoner forget his surroundings for 
an hour or so. In the Star (or first- 
offender) prisons and the Training 
Centres, theatrical activities are en- 
couraged in every way possible. The 
prison gymnasium usually has a good 
permanent stage with one or two well- 


A‘ ever-recurring prison joke refers 
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lit dressing rooms. One of the most 
coveted jobs among prisoners is that 
of “leader” in charge of stage and 
props. It is a whole-time job, calling 
for the services of one who can turn 
his hand to anything from scrubbing 
the boards to painting scenery. 

Both amateur and professional plays 
of a very high standard visit these 
“modern” prisons. Once a_ booking 
has been arranged the leader is provided 
with stage plans, a copy of the play 
and any particular instructions from 
the visiting stage manager. He enlists 
the services of two or three enthusiasts 
and his small party is permitted to 
spend the evenings preparing the stage. 
Scenery is painted on hessian from the 
mailbag shop; paint comes from the 
prison Works Department. The car- 
pentry instructor helps where he can 
by lending tools and allowing men to 
make up furniture and other props 
on his benches and lathes. Most 
plays are given on Sunday evenings 
and the morning is spent “looting” 
various offices for suitable props; the 
library may be raided to fill rows of 
property shelves and once the Gover- 
nor’s permission has been given, there 
is no place too sacred for the ‘‘prop 
men” to hunt in. 
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In accepting offers from companies 
willing to give their services the Gover- 
nor is handicapped by lack of funds 
available for entertainments. He would 
like to contribute towards travelling 
expenses, but his hospitality is usually 
limited to a light meal served in the 
dressing rooms and not infrequently 
paid for out of his own pocket. It is, 
however, both encouraging and sig- 
nificant that expenses are very rarely 
asked for and that publicity is never 
sought. That a minority of “top-line” 
professionals should be reported in the 
press as having visited such-and-such 
a gaol is inevitable, but the spirit 
in which both amateurs and _pro- 
fessionals give their best speaks volumes 
for the basic good-nature and gener- 
osity of mankind. 

Prison audiences are critical and 
unpredictable. Concerts organised by 
the men themselves are rarely of a 
high standard, though some plays 
come very near to professional level. 
The real enjoyment of the more or less 
routine prison concert lies in the 
co-operative efforts of the audience; 
cockney wit being all too ready to take 
advantage of intimate acquaintance 
with the performers. On the other 
hand plays, which call for considerably 
more co-operative hard work, produce 
some amazing results. Treasure Island, 
put on at one Star convict prison, 
showed not only good acting but 
exceptional ingenuity in the impro- 
visation of props, effects and lighting. 
It was an ambitious effort, stepping 
beyond the usual limit of one-act, 
all-male plays, and the part of Mrs. 
Hawkins was played to perfection by a 
prisoner who was thereafter always 
referred to by*that name. Surprising 
and unexpected talent is sometimes 
seen. A new arrival at the same prison 
was for long regarded as an amiable 
nit-wit, always in trouble and in 
everybody’s way. His _ reputation 
changed overnight after a remarkable 
performance as an excitable Italian 
ship’s cook in a play called The Pearl. 

Prisoners do not share the view 
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that prison and crime subjects should 
be avoided. Prison audiences are hyper- 
critical of stage villains and are always 
ready to applaud the most trivial and 
innocent remarks. A threat to “call a 
bobby” or to “dial Whitehall 1212” 
will inevitably bring the house down. 
A gangster part is liable to good- 
natured advice from members of the 
audience and the stage burglar who 
walks on the tips of his toes instead of 
on the sides of his feet is likely to pro- 
voke hearty cat-calls. Leg shows of any 
sort are considered unsuitable but 
experience has shown that, whereas 
one woman in the cast is likely to 
attract a great deal of often em- 
barrassing comment, a number of 
women together produce no out-of-the- 
way reaction. A revue, put on by the 
staff of a big London store, offered 
rows of flashing bare legs but drew 
no more comment than a similar 
show would have done in the free 
world. 

To-day, in the more advanced 
prisons, the aim is to “‘get at” the mind 
of the prisoner; to keep his brain 
active by such occupations as painting, 
model making. or weaving or by 
study and educational classes. Acting 
can offer more than recreation or 
education. American army psychia- 
trists found that by making a nerve- 
shattered man act through the inci- 
dents which led up to his mind- 
injury it was possible to effect at least 
a partial cure. These experiments were 
frequently carried out in the front 
line trenches and since the war have 
been extended to clinics and hospitals 
for nervous diseases. Working along 
similar lines psychiatrists hope to 
eradicate neuroses and criminal urges 
from a certain type of psychopath; 
the gun-crazy youth, for example, by 
acting the part of a gangster might 
satisfy his inexplicable urge to flash 
a pistol. Such experiments, particularly 
if applied before a delinquent commits a 
serious offence, may eventually help 
to empty our prisons. 

P. T. SALKELD 











SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 
SCHOOL performance, especi- 
ally of Shakespeare, has certain 


A unique advantages. It has inevi- 


table disadvantages, too, and the best 
work in schools is done by those 
who know what to ask of the young 
performers and how to keep their 
interest growing through the long 
period which must be given to re- 
hearsals. The Sloane School in Chelsea 
has for years been well known for its 
productions under its Headmaster, 
Guy Boas, and the advantages which a 
school may enjoy were well displayed 


in his production of The Merchant of 


Venice last Christmas. 

Clear diction is the first: the poet’s 
lines are the boy-actor’s first concern, 
and if he is well taught he can 
thoroughly assimilate them. This school 
has made several Shakespeare record- 
ings for the Linguaphone Institute, 
and the standard of clarity was well 
maintained this time. Another oppor- 
tunity is of long practice in the wearing 
of costume. The clothes can be made 
early, for the play is chosen months 
in advance, and the actors can become 
familiar with them by wearing them 
at many rehearsals. This production 
strikingly illustrated the difference such 
practice makes; the actors carried 
their clothes with an easy and natural 
dignity. Antonio and Shylock were 
especially aided by this in the portrayal 
of their characters—the one noble 
and manly, the other sombre, furtive, 
with a hint of richness. 


Boys at school work together, take 
their recreation together and often 
live together. In their acting they 
are playing with friends and com- 
panions, and to other school friends 
in the audience. The warm community 
feeling which naturally results can do 
much to make up for the lack of the 
exciting atmosphere of the ordinary 
theatre, and was certainly evident at 
Sloane School, particularly when Neris- 
sa and Lancelot Gobbo were on the 
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FRANK SLADEN-SMITH 


































































Photo: Fohn Spence. 


Founder and leader of Manchester's Un- 
named Society, famous for experimental 
work; Hon. M.A. of Manchester Uni- 
versity; dramatist, producer and critic. The 
Unnamed has in this season’s programme 
two new plays, Guthrie's “ Top of the 
Ladder,” a Mystery Play, and ‘‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle.” 





stage. These parts were taken by two 
diminutive boys whose flashes of mis- 
chief were enjoyed by all. 

Jessica was played with charming 
modesty by a boy who really managed 
to look like a dark-eyed beauty. Portia 
did not seem so feminine, for her voice 
was at odds with her woman’s dress; 
but in male attire she carried off the 
Trial Scene excellently. An emotional 
part such as Shylock’s presents another 
problem for the school actor. This 
Shylock, in contrast to the rest, who 
played in a fairly low emotional key, 
gave the impression of over-acting. 
It is possible that he was a senior 
scholar, maybe with an eye on a 
dramatic career, but he would at times 
have been more effective with this 
cast had he played on a more subdued 


note. But some of the best moments of 


the evening were his, for he spoke 
the Jew’s most poignant lines with 


pathos and dignity. Doris Hurron 
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THE LOCAL PRESS AND THE AMATEUR 


The article on this subject, in our Summer 1951 issue, and the reply from Mr. R. M. 
Howse in the following one, aroused great interest. From further letters we print the 
following extracts and Mr. Rutherford’s summing up, which closes the correspondence. 


Mr. Howse confuses criticism with 
reportage. Assessing the critical stan- 
dards of his audience at a low level, 
he disapproves of any attempt to 
induce a better understanding of the 
drama. 

Perhaps we have a clue to Mr. 
Howse’s unfortunate point of view 
in his admission that he is both critic 
and player in the same area. I have 
myself practised both aspects of the 
art simultaneously in the same field 


and am convinced that it is not an 
ideal arrangement. 
The inadequacy of local drama 


criticism remains a major problem 
in amateur work and Mr. Rutherford’s 
suggestions are timely. Let groups 
try to arrive at.2 working agreement 
with editors: on the one hand, evidence 
should be given of a real desire for 
serious, impartial criticism, and on 
the other that a critic will be chosen 
who commands respect by his know- 
ledge of his job. If he is constructive 
and “a playgoer with a gift for intro- 
spection and rather more than average 
experience” (to quote W. A. Darling- 
ton), players will find a kindly word 
from him far more encouraging than 
peans of praise from the seconded 


court reporter. 
Dartford, Kent. JAmEs MARCH. 
* * * 

Mr. R. M. Howse wishes to be led 
to the company which will accept 
“the truth however unpleasant” and 
almost implies that there are no 
such companies. I personally can 


lead him to two such groups for 
whom I produce. Perhaps I live in a 
fortunate district, but both local papers 
are completely fearless in saying what 
they think; they fear neither producer, 
actor nor reader, Occasionally a com- 
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pany will complain and invite the 
critic no more, but such outbursts 
are few and far between. 

Of course Mr. Rutherford was right 
when he stated that the “general” 
reporter who covers funerals, police 
courts, etc., should not be allowed to 
report theatre productions. A know- 
ledge of “‘life and death” has no 
bearing on a performance, amateur 
or professional. Mr. Howse seems to 
imply that ability and experience as a 
reporter make a good critic. True, 
these qualities are needed by the good 
critic, but his job surely goes a little 
deeper than the mere reporting of 
facts; he must have an_ intimate 
knowledge of the art he criticises. We 
need someone completely in love with 
the theatre, and away with your 
hackwriters! Mr. Howse, the hat you 
are talking out of is considerably 
larger than Mr. Rutherford’s. 

ARTHUR WINCKLESS. 
Essex. 
+ * * 

Brother-journalist Mr. R. M. Howse 
has been provoked by my article. I 
feel I am entitled to a brief reply. 

I, too, have spent some years on 
newspapers. My criticisms are not new 
ones; they have been voiced by 
brother players and critics. Further- 
more, they are backed by knowledge 
of the methods and approach to 
amateur drama of some dozens of 
papers in all parts of Britain. 

Generally agreement has been ex- 
pressed about what I wrote. Possibly 
I was guilty in that I did not give 
enough prominence to those like Mr, 
Howse who are trying so hard to 
maintain a high standard of amateur 
criticism. 


Goodmayes, 


Warp J. RUTHERFORD. 
London, S.W.1. 








PAN Famous Plays Series | 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Letter. With The Bread-winner and 
Sheppey. 
OSCAR WILDE 


Lady Windermere’s Fan. With The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest and An Ideal Husband. 
2s. 6d 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS 


By Noel Coward, Lennox Robinson, Laurence 
Housman, H. Ross Williamson, 
Hughes, H. F. Rubinstein, Donald Carswell. 2s. 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 


2s. 6d. | 


Richard | 


The Corn is Green. With The Druid’s . | 


and The Wind of Heaven. 


TERENCE RATTIGAN 
The Winslow Boy. With Flare Path and 
French Without Tears. 2s. 
From ail booksellers. Write for full list to 
Pan Books Ltd., 8 Headfort Place, London, S.W.! 
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PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


BROTHER ASS: & BROTHER LION 
Comedy by Barbara Willard. «4 simple 
comedy, easily staged.”—Times Ed. Suppl. 
Cloth, 6s.; Paper, 4s. 6d. net 
I TURN MY GLASS 
Eight historical group plays by Mary 
Kelly. “Miss Kelly knows exactly what is required 
by rural players, and here supplies it.’ ey 
Limp cloth, 4s. 6d. net 
THE PHILOCTETES OF 
SOPHOCLES 
English version by Kathleen Freeman 
“A useful acting edition.”—Times Ed. Suppl. 
“Both poetical and accurate.”—Classical Review. 
Paper, 5s. net 
PLAYS FOR DANCERS 
by Mark E. Perugini 


“Give opportunity for a certain amount of ballet 
dancing, but also require fairly skilled acting.” 


— Drama. oth, 5s. net 
Catalogue 4d. including postage 
J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
30 Batchworth Lane, Northwood, Middx. 
distributed by 
QUALITY PRESS LTD 
18 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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GEOFFREY WHITWORTH AT 
CRAYFORD 
Dear Sir, 

Many people, at some time in their 
lives, experience a sudden illumination, 
and feel the impulse to create the 
reality of the vision they have seen. 
Few indeed bring the impulse to 
fulfilment. Geoffrey Whitworth was 
one of the few. There are people here 
in Crayford who can recall the en- 
thusiasm aroused by his inspiration, 
when he visited the Rodney Hut in 
1918 to give his first public lecture, 


and who took part in the play-readings | 


which followed. 
The Y.M.C.A. Hut was erected to 
the memory of Lieut. William Rodney 


, of the Rifle Brigade and Royal Flying 


| country, 


| district, 
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Corps, who was killed in France early in 
1915. It was opened by Lady Rodney 
on June 27th in that year for the 
benefit of munition workers. To the 
many thousands who were torn from 
their homes to work in this (at that time) 
small country town fifteen miles from 
London, the hut was a real blessing, 
a home, a social and cultural centre. 

Even the local effect of Geoffrey 
Whitworth’s lectures is too large to 
assess easily. In its New Theatre 


Group, Crayford to-day has one of 


the best amateur companies in the 
with a fine Festival record. 
To the many other Societies in the 
the British Drama League 
is a necessary part of their equipment 
for success. 

Geoffrey Whitworth ended his book 
The Theatre of My Heart with the 
following :— 

Some seeds the birds devour 
And some the season mars 
But here and there will flower 
The solitary stars. 
Yours faithfully, 
Craytord, Kent. WILLIAM Cann. 

MRS. GEOFFREY WHITW ORTH 
is deeply touched by the letters of sympathy 
she has received from England, Scotland, 
Wales and the Dominions. She hopes to 
answer all personally in time. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


REFLECTIONS AND 
CHRONICLES 

‘Reflections on the Theatre,” by Jean- 
Louis Barrault. Rockliff. 21s. 

“The Theatre Since 1900,” by 7. C. 
Trewin. Andrew Dakers. 21s. 

“Theatre of Two Decades,’ by Audrey 
Williamson. Rockliff. 25s. 

‘Theatre World Annual (London) No. 2.” 
Rockliff. 18s. 

“Drama 1945-1950,” by J. C. Trewin. 
Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 

Jean-Louis Barrault’s Reflections on 
the Theatre (translated by Barbara Wall), 
is an extraordinary book. It contains a 
whole philosophy of the theatre, of 
life, of art, with vivid sketches of 
actors, of the Comédie Frangaise, of 
courageous theatrical adventures. There 
are also many illustrations by various 
artists of varying interest. It is all 
immensely personal, but the author’s 
tendency to “enthuse ecstatically” (as 
he puts it), while making some of his 
reflections strangely inspiring, distorts 
others by recurring waves of confused 
emotionalism. 

The rest of the books in the batch 
are chronicles and descriptions of the 
British theatre from the days of the 
great actor-managers (whose light is not 
yet dimmed) to the perplexed but 
exhilarating theatre of the present. 
The most interesting is J. C. Trewin’s 
The Theatre Since 1900. Not that it 
gives details which the others omit: 
all these books, of necessity, are repeti- 
tive, and indeed Mr. Trewin does not 
hesitate to be repetitive on his own 
account at times. But his descriptions 
of our theatre for half a century have a 
freshness and wit* which makes the 
driest bones live, and over and over 
again recaptures the thrill of an 
important production. Personal opinion 
plays its part—the author over-rates 
Masefield and under-rates Eliot, for 
example—but this adds to the stimula- 
tion of the book. 

Audrey Williamson, in her Theatre 


of Two Decades, covers much the same 
ground, but there is an_ excellent 
section on opera (“‘Grand” and D’Oyly 
Carte), ballet and the modern musical. 
She is an ardent theatre-lover, be- 
ginning her playgoing early in the 
provinces, and her judgments are 
invariably sound and penetrating. Both 
this book and Mr. Trewin’s are fully 
illustrated with photos of productions 
and players, past and present, and 
both are written from the professional 
angle. The amateurs are mentioned, 
but almost by accident. 

Theatre World Annual is mainly a 
souvenir of the Festival, and like the 
other books contains attractive photo- 
graphs, this time of London productions 
from June 1950 to May 1951, with 
discerning comments by Frances 
Stephens. Finally, there is the little 
treatise, Drama 1945-1950, by J. C. 
Trewin, dealing with both London 
and the provinces, and well illustrated ; 
it says much that has been said already 
in the other books, but, as was to be 
expected, says it with knowledgable 


_wit—and all for half-a-crown! Con- 


sidering the price of books nowadays, 
including those reviewed here, this 
is staggering. 

F, SLADEN-SMITH 


ENTHUSIASM FOR OPERA 

“Opera for Amateurs,” by Frederick 
Woodhouse. Dabson. 6s. 

“Opera Production for Amateurs,” by 
Harold Smethurst. Turnstile Press. 8s. 6d. 

‘The World of Gilbert and Sullivan,” by 
W. A. Darlington. Peter Nevill. 13s. 

‘During the first half of the twentieth 
century the amateur contribution to 
English opera has been outstanding. 
Amateurs have helped to nourish a 
real love for opera, sometimes in 
places that never receive visits from 
professional companies; and the in- 
telligence and initiative shown in the 
choice of operas have been remarkable.” 

This tribute comes from Eric Walter 
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White’s excellent book, The Rise of 
English Opera (John Lehmann, 1951): 
it is supported by four closely-printed 
pages giving titles and dates of out- 
standing amateur productions since 
1900. These include the first perfor- 
mances in Great Britain of operas by 
Gluck, Mozart, Dvorak, Stanford, 
Holst, Ethel Smyth, Vaughan Williams 
and many other composers. 

An impressive record! Yet there is 
no cause for complacency among ama- 
teurs generally, for the greater part 
of this fine work has been achieved 
by a mere handful of progressive 
societies, by the Universities and by 
our Colleges of Music. 

Frederick Woodhouse, who writes 
with the authority of long experience, 
draws a gloomier picture in Opera for 
Amateurs. ““The main amateur interest 
and effort in opera,” he tells us, “‘is 
spent on the Gilbert and Sullivan 
merry-go-round, with occasional lapses 
into musical comedy.” He states (un- 
fairly, I suspect) that the tremendous 
popularity of the Savoy operas with 
amateurs is maintained by a powerful 
combination of vested interests. The 
list of “Fifty Selected Operas for 
Amateurs” with which his book ends 
is interesting not only for what it 
includes, but also for what it omits. 
Sometimes it suggests an odd sense of 
relative values. Rutland Boughton’s 
Alcestis, for instance, is credited with 
“some exceptionally fine choruses’; 
Gluck’s Orpheus and The Magic Flute of 
Mozart have only “‘some good choruses” 
and “good choruses” respectively! Mr. 
Woodhouse is an energetic but way- 
ward guide. His book should be read, 
but it would be unwise to attach 
importance to such personal idio- 
syncrasies as his rooted dislike of 
conductors. 

The very first line of Harold 
Smethurt’s Opera Production for Amateurs 
hurls us into the thick of chorus 
auditions. From then on we are 


irrevocably caught up in the rush 
and scurry of rehearsals. This is a 
most practical and sensible handbook 
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by an experienced amateur producer, 
Those who contemplate staging an 
opera should certainly read it. 

In The World of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
W. A. Darlington looks back after a 
long and distinguished career as drama- 
tic critic to his first theatrical love, 
As a young man he knew the Savoy 
operas by heart and admired W. S&S. 
Gilbert this side idolatry. The en- 
chantment still holds, and his book 
has the rare and attractive quality of 
showing a youthful enthusiasm tested 
and confirmed in maturity. Mr. Dar- 
lington’s aim is to provide a new 
generation of theatre-goers with a key 
to the Savoy operas. His agreeable 
and well-written book will make many 
converts, and give pleasure to those 
who are already convinced. 

Eric CROZIER 


ASPECTS OF DRAMATIC 
INSTRUCTION 

“The Dramatic Student’s Approach to 
his Make-Up,” by Charles Thomas. Garnet 
Miller. 6s. 

“Design for Movement,” by Lyn Oxen- 
ford. Garnet Miller. 8s. 6d. 

The simultaneous publication of 
these two books, each written by a 
member of the staff of the British 
Drama League’s Training Department, 
illustrates the enormous variety of 
aspects of dramatic art. A member of 
any Society can find ever-widening 
interest and usefulness in the pursuit 
of any one of these, or of all of them 
in turn. 

Charles Thomas emphasises the de- 
sirability of every amateur player 
doing his or her own make-up as 
professionals have to do. He also reveals 
the fun which is to be had from make- 
up on its own account. “Let any keen 
player take an hour or so from time 
to time and devote it to exercises in 
make-up before a well-lighted mirror. 
He will quickly grow to know his own 
face and learn his way about it.” Mr. 
Thomas modestly describes his book 
as a preface to the subject rather than 
as a manual of instruction, but he 
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gives enough detail to be of practical 
value, though many readers will also 
make use of his extensive bibliography 
for purposes of further study. 

Miss Lyn Oxenford’s book on Move- 
ment has the professional touch which 
might be expected from a B.D.L. 
Staff Tutor of wide experience. It is 
divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with movement from the point of view 
of the individual player, and the 
second with the arrangement and move- 
ment of crowds. Both parts are of value 
to producers and players. But this 
book is also of wider interest for it 
describes not only how various dramatic 
effects can be achieved on the stage, 
but also how the movement of indi- 
viduals is governed by their character. 
As a producer in sound-radio, not 
concerned with vision, this book is 
of little practical value to me, but it is 
most illuminating to me as a person, 
and to everyone who is in any way 
interested in the behaviour of human 
beings. 

Each of these books is brief and 
succinct, and is practical and profes- 
sional in its approach. 

Rosin WHITWORTH 


“Speech Training,” by A. Musgrove 
Horner. A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. 

“Speech Exercises,” by C. Burniston. 
Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship. 1s. 6d. 

“The Voice,” by W. A. Aitkin (new 
edition). Longmans. 15s. 

“Directed Drama,” by D.C. Pethy- 
bridge. University of London Press. 6s. 

“Show With Music,” by Robert G. 
Newton. Dobson. Paper, 2s. 6d. Boards, 
3s. 6d. 

“Hints on the Art of Acting,’ by Dame 
Irene Vanbrugh. Hutchinson. 6s. 

It is inevitable that books on speech 
and voice-production, however good 
they may be, must eventually fall short 
of their aim since even the best and 
most experienced speaker cannot judge 
his results with his own ears. For 
physical reasons the sound of his own 
voice will always appear very different 
to him than to any listener. This, 
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and the fact that listening to one’s own 
voice curtails, if not entirely defeats, 
the projection of the voice, is recognised 
by every school of thought in the voice- 
production profession. Only after long 
and hard work under a reliabie teacher 
can a speaker correlate distinct physical 
sensation with what he has been told is 
good sound. Anyone already studying 
with a good teacher will derive great 
benefit from Speech Training. The 
phonetic part is very clear and the 
selections of prose and poetry excellent, 
as are also the chapters on Expression, 
Interpretation and Rendering. 

Speech Exercises has grown out of 
Mrs. Burniston’s work with North 
Country students. The vowel correc- 
tions given will be useful to groups 
there, though some sections of the book, 
such as that entitled “Liaison of Final 
‘R’ to a Following Vowel” are highly 
debatable, to say the least. 

The new edition of The Voice makes 
this fifty-years-old work available to a 
new generation. It is primarily addressed 
to singers and singing teachers. It 
applies the Italian bel canto method to 
the English language. This book seems 
very dogmatic on questions of acoustics 
at a time when so much new and precise 
research work is being done on the 
subject by M. Husson and his confréres. 

Mr. Pethybridge has plunged into 
drama for school-children with much 
enterprise. Directed Drama is a diary 
kept during two terms, and includes 
three playlets as they were finally 
performed. He rejected improvisation 
after the first failure and substituted 
his own method of writing the plays 
and producing them; in his last attempt, 
however, the children seem to have 
collaborated much more actively. 
Though one need not agree with so 
empirical a method, and certainly not 
with the rather poor way of treating 
the visual side, this, as all such diaries, 
is a valuable contribution to drama in 
schools, especially on account of its 
great honesty. Only the pooling of prac- 
tical experience will further matters 
in this field. May one hope that the 





author will encourage his children to 
invent and execute their own decor? 

Show With Music is likewise a diary 
of improvisation work, in this case 
with young people of youth-club age. 
As the author declares in his foreword, 
the aim was to produce a genre between 
documentary and revue and to use 
existing talent to its best ability. It 
is difficult to derive an idea of the final 
product since neither music nor the 
dance used are noted; only the places 
where they are due to occur have been 
indicated. One play is given in its 
final wording, while a second appears 
in scenario form. The general approach 
by the respective groups and _ their 
discussions with the producer (if not 
fictitious) are of great interest. 

The eight talks to R.A.D.A. students 
contained in Hints on the Art of Acting 
bring back all the charm and wisdom 
that was Dame Irene Vanbrugh’s. 
Her rules are simple, yet they deeply 
imply all that is most important. Some 
passages reveal much of her own 
experience and her great power of 
identification with the characters she 
had portrayed. Her artistic integrity 
is apparent throughout this delightful 
book. DoroTHEA ALEXANDER 


“Behind the Curtain,” by 
Thompson. Ward Lock. 12s. 6d. 

“Tf You Would Act,” by Yoti Lane. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

“Christian Play-Making,” by Freda 
Collins. University of London Press. 6s. 6d. 

Behind the Curtain is addressed pri- 
marily to those between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen and is designed to 
give them an insight into the many 
sided activities of play production. It 
is excellent as an introduction to the 
various arts and crafts of the theatre. 
Mr. Thompson’s method is to take 
the reader through the development 
of the Young Vic production of 
As You Like It, from the very beginning 
to the first performance. Though 
simple and entertaining, it is not written 
down and there is much here to 
interest theatre lovers of all ages. 


Laurence 
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Enthusiastic amateurs of little ex. justice, 
perience but only too willing to play panora 
important parts might do well togcentury 
ponder the amount of training thefsychsc 
Old Vic School considers necessaryfto sugs 
before an actor sets foot on a stage. [made « 
A year or so ago Miss Lane produced perforr 
a volume devoted to Stage Make-up|manag 
Now she deals with, or touches uponJ former 
practically everything else in the theatre}the w 
in less than 200 pages. The dispropor-fwho p 
tion is evident. She has chapters on expens 
Training, Entering the Profession}they cx 
Drama Schools, Speech, MovementJsarily 
Gesture, Studying a Part, Technique, regula 
The Producer, Period Work and many Bridge 
other subjects, with a little desultoryjwas ak 
stage history and theory thrown in./Bellam 
The effect is that of a sumptuo 










advice in the book; at the same timeJher pr 
although she admits that stage rules}jater. 


dubious ones. 
The disadvantage of Miss FredajEpilog 
Collins’ book is that throughout shefof his 
sees drama and a play as a means to an which 
end—Christian Worship—rather thanfintere: 
as something in its own right. Neverthe-] Cliffo: 
less those who wish to use the dramaticlis less 
method in their religious education jtist’s 
of young children in school could not do|impre 
better than acquire this book. expou 
FRANK NEWMAN ftragec 
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THEATRE OF THE PAST 
““Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth 
Century Stage,” by Emmett L. Avery.4 Tu 
O.U.P. 22s. 6d. recoll 
“The Prologues and Epilogues of Johnyabove 
Dryden,”” by W. B. Gardner. O.U.P. 305. bar 
*“*Fohn Webster,” by Clifford Leech. {differ 
Hogarth Press. 6s. to 30 
“Recollections of Occurrences,” by Thomas \paper 
Snagg. Dropmore Press. £1 10s. by K 
Of these four books, each concerned fa wid 
with some facet of stage history, pride |was 
of place must be given to Professor }tale ¢ 
Avery’s admirable work on Congreve. [struc] 
Actually, the title does it less than]}with 



















ex justice, for we are given a background 
layfpanorama of all the chief eighteenth 
toecentury stage happenings. In face of 
the such scholarship it is perhaps ungracious 
aTyito suggest that more might have been 
made of the difference between benefit 
edi performances and those sponsored by 
1pfmanagements. Choice of plays for the 
mfformer often depended entirely on 
trelthe whims of the actors concerned, 
or-fwho paid an agreed sum for theatre 
Onfexpenses and then recruited as best 
mN,ithey could supporting casts, not neces- 
ntisarily restricted to members of the 
uéfregular theatre staff. This explains how 
ny{Bridgewater for his benefit in 1742 
ry,was able to choose the precocious Miss 
in.{Bellamy, then only eleven (not fifteen, 
usin spite of Chetwood), to play Prue 
eT4to his Ben in Love for Love. Her mother 
s€.jwas then acting occasionally at Covent 
odjGarden, but she herself did not make 
1€,fher professional debut until two years 


les} ater. 
‘orf Good wine needs no bush, so no 
lyf more need be said’ of Dr. Gardner’s 


collection of Dryden’s Prologues and 
Epilogues than that the second half 
of his volume consists of erudite notes 
which should prove invaluable to all 
interested in Restoration drama. Mr. 
Clifford Leech’s study of John Webster 
is less digestible. He dissects the drama- 
tist’s work with the thoroughness and 
impressiveness of some bygone Divine 
expounding the Scriptures. “The 
tragedy of the Jacobeans,” he writes, 
“contemplated the darkness, the great 
cold which they felt to encompass man’s 
th everyday existence.” 

y:* Turning from this to Thomas Snagg’s 
recollections is like leaving high life 
hn _— stairs for the cosy warmth of a 
bar parlour—but bar parlour with a 
difference, for the edition is limited 
to 300 numbered copies on hand-made 
paper with handsome wood engravings 
by Kenneth Hunter. It is well worth 
a wider circle of readers. The old actor 
le}was evidently a born raconteur.The 
© }tale of his early experiences as a stage- 
€. Istruck hobble-de-hoy seeking auditions 
m{with Garrick and Beard is a gem of 
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“DEANE’S LATEST” 


THREE ACT 


THE WHITE FALCON 

Historical Play by Neilson Gattey and Jordan 
Lawrence. The story of the rise and fall of Anne 
Boleyn (‘The White Falcon”). To be broadcast 
February 7th. 9m., 7 w. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HARRIS 


Comedy by Parnell Bradbury 4 m., 5 w. 
ON WITH THE MOTLEY 

Thriller by Stuart Ready ll w. 
KING'S WAY 

Costume Play by Joan Brampton 7w. 
BEYOND THE VERDICT 

Play by Rosa de Leon 3 m., 4 w. 
A CERTAIN MAN 

Play by A. Leslie Walker om, 3. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB 

Comedy by J. W. Booth 3 m., 5 w. 
THE BELL 

Thriller for Women by N. M. Carroll 5w. 


HIGH TIDE AT WHITEHALL 
Costume Comedy by C. Denison Smith 4 m., 2 w. 


WHO STEALS MY PURSE 
Play for Women by Adelaide Heriot 


EXIT MAXIMILIAN 
Comedy Farce for Women by Elwell Capper 4 w. 


SEA DUST 

Play by Muriel A. Carr. 1 child, 4 m., 2 w. 
THINGS THAT GO BUMP 

Costume Comedy by Edward Murch 3 m., 3 w. 


THE BEAST HAS CLAWS 
Thriller by Edward Rees 


SHE SHALL DANCE AT THE OPERA 
Costume Play by Edward Rutherford 2 m., 2 w. 


TIME TO BE BORN 
Nativity Play by P. D. Cummins 
9 m., 3 w., 3 children 


9w. 


4 m., l w. 


Plays are sent on approval. Latest List free on 
application. ‘Plays and their Plots” giving 
synopses, cast, scene, etc., of all our plays and 
letails of our Books on the Drama, Mimes, Old 
Farces as New, Shrovetide plays, etc. 
is. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Telephone: MUSeum 3183 
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FRENCH’S. 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 


1830 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED, announce the following plays as available now 
for amateur production. 


CASTLE IN THE AIR. A comedy by 
Alan Melville. One interior scene. 
3 m., 2 f. Price 5s. 3d. 


DIARY OF A SCOUNDREL. A 
comedy adapted by Rodney Ackland 
from a comedy by A. N. Ostrovsky. 
Three interior scenes. 9m.,7f. Price 5s. 3d. 


THE EX-MRS. Y. A comedy by 
Frank Eyton and Austin Melford. One 
interior scene. 5m.,5f. Price 4s. 3d, 


FAIR PASSENGER. A comedy by 
Aimee Stuart. One interior scene. 
7m. 31. Price 4s. 3d. 


THE HEIRESS. A play by R. & A. 
Goetz. Period 1850. One interior scene. 
3 m., 6 f. Price 5s. 3d. 
HOME AT SEVEN. A play by R C. 
Sherriff. One interior scene. 5 m., 2 f. 
Price 5s. 3d. 
A HOUSE OF THEIR OWN. A play 
by Martha Robinson, from her novel 
of the same name. One interior scene. 
4m. 5 f. Price 4s. 3d. 


LARGER THAN LIFE. A comedy 
by Guy Bolton, based on the novel 
Theatre, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Three interior scenes. 7 m., 4 f. 

Price 5s. 3d. 
MADAM TIC-TAC. A drama by 
Falkland Cary and Philip Weathers. 
One interior scene. 5m.,6f. Price 4s. 3d. 
MADEMOISELLE. A play by Jacques 
Deval, adapted by Audry and Waveney 
Carten. One interior scene. 5 m., 6 f. 

Price 5s. 3d. 


MR. GILLIE. A play by James Bridie. 
One interior scene. 6 m., 2 f. 

Price 5s. 2d. 
MURDER AT THE VICARAGE. A 
drama by Moie Charles and Barbara 
Toy, from the novel by Agatha Christie. 
One interior scene. 6 m., 6 f. 

Price 5s. 3d. 
PARTY MANNERS. A comedy by 
Val Gielgud. Two interior scenes. 
Sm, 2-1. Price 4s. 3d. 
A PIG IN A POKE. A comedy by 
Mabel and Denis Constanduros. One 
interior scene. 4m.,6f. Price 4s. 3d. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE. A play 
translated by Kitty Black, from the 
play EURYDICE, by Jean Anouilh. 
Two scenes. 10m.,5f. Price 5s. 3d. 


SPINDRIFT. A _ play by Naomi 
Mitchison and Denis Macintosh. One 
exterior and one interior scenes. 8 m., 
6 f. Price 4s. 3d. 
SPRING AT MARINO. A comedy by 
Constance Cox. Period 19th century. 
One interior scene. 5m.,3f. Price 4s. 3d. 


TOP OF THE LADDER. A play by 
Tyrone Guthrie. Three interior scenes. 
8 m., 8 f., and extras. Price 5s. 3d. 


TREASURE HUNT. A comedy by 


M. J. Farrell and John Perry. One 
interior scene. 6 m., 7 f. Price 5s. 3d. 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE. A comedy 
by Ronald Jeans. One interior scene. 
3 m., 5 f. Price 5s. 3d. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 
NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, TORONTO, SYDNEY 
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vivid description. 

Though he never attained great 
eminence he eventually earned, under 
the stage name of Thomas Wilks, a 
considerable reputation, particularly 
in Ireland where he made his home for 
years. One of his anecdotes relates 
how he and four companions pirated 
The School for Scandal for the Irish 
stage, resorting to the middle gallery 
at Drury Lane night after night and 
jotting down the dialogue. 

Cc. A. C. Davis. 


CLASSICS AND SOME OTHERS 

“An Enemy of the People,’ by Henrik 
Ibsen. Heinemann. 4s. 

“Anton Chekov: Three Plays.’ Trans. 
Elisaveta Fen. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 

“Collected Plays of Sean O’Casey.” 
Vols. 3 and 4. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. each. 

“Billy Budd.” Adapted by Louis O. 
Coxe and Robert Chapman from the Novel 
by Herman Melville. Cumberlege. 10s. 

“A Room With a View.” Adapted by 
Stephen Tait and Kenneth Allott from the 
Novel by E. M. Forster. Edward Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 

One of the brightest and most useful 
series in post-war publishing is Heine- 
mann’s Drama Library. A recent 
addition is Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People. 
Ivor Brown in his introduction force- 
fully defends the Archer translations, 
though this particular play was not 
translated by William Archer as Mr. 
Brown seems to infer, but by Karl 
Marx’s hard-working, tragic daughter 
Eleanor. 

Penguin Classics offer another of 
their bread-and-butter translations. 
This volume includes two well-known 
plays, The Cherry Orchard and The 
Three Sisters, and the early and seldom 
seen Ivanov. Chekov remains unhappy 
in his English editions: the definitive 
one is yet to come. 

The third and fourth volumes in the 
Collected Edition of our most neglected 
major dramatist, Sean O’Casey, are 
filled out with three short pieces not 
previously published. Bedtime Story is a 
sophisticated burlesque, Time To Goa 
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morality comedy, and Hall of Healing 
a farce; they bring a return to the rich 
low-comedy dialogue of the Joxer 
days, mixed, in Time to Go, with the 
later style of fantasy. As they are not 
stridently propagandist, may we hope 
that one of our timid managers will 
present them before long? The bulk 
of the volumes are taken up by the 
previously published full-length plays: 
Oak Leaves and Lavender, Cock-A-Doodle 
Dandy, Purple Dust and Red Roses for Me. 

One of the surprise Broadway suc- 
cesses, critically at least, of the last 
season was Billy Budd. Set on a Royal 
Navy ship of the line, just after the 
mutinies of 1797, this strange mixture 
of Captain Bligh melodramatics and 
intense high level discussion of abso- 
lutes reads well. Unfortunately, the 
opera by Benjamin Britten based on the 
same novel is bound to overshadow 
this American play. The very large 
all male cast, too, may put off some 
amateur societies, but perhaps some- 
where there is a senior hoys’ group 
willing to make a try. 

Yet another major novelist, E. M. 
Forster, is brought to the stage by 
adaptation, but A Room with a View, 
though a beautiful novel, makes an 
undramatic play. A Pineroesque wisp 
of plot—just a forbidden kiss—and 
beautiful dialogue, is not enough to 
sustain it, though an understanding 
producer, well soaked in the period, 
might make it seem stronger than it 


reads, Joun MrrcHe.i 


LONG PLAYS 

“Who is Sylvia?’’ by Terence Rattigan. 
Hamish Hamilton. 6s. (Acting version Evans 
Bros. 5s.) 

“Gutter Orchid,” by William Dinner and 
William Morum. sae 5s. 

DEz ANE'S “ SERIES 

“Front Page Girl,” by William Dinner 
and William Morum. 

“The Happy Family,” by 
Clayton Hutton. 

‘The Bridge of Estaban,” by Arthur 
Swinson. 


Michael 





“Lady to Let,” by Geoffrey Lea. 
“How Now, Hecate?” by Martyn Cole- 
man. 


°° Not 


“Reluctant Heroes,” by Colin Morris. 
English Theatre Guild. 5s. 

“Beauty and the Beast,” by Nicholas 
Stuart Gray. O.U.P. 6s. 

Terence Rattigan’s latest comedy, 
Who is Sylvia?, is not overburdened 
with plot. It is that rare thing, a 
light comedy which never verges on 
the realm of farce. Its amusing dia- 
logue is pinned on to the slightest 
of themes, the desire to recapture and 
renew a past experience. This is well- 
trodden ground, but seldom has an 
author danced across it so lightly. The 
play has great charm and calls for 
very experienced acting and sensitive 
production. 

Many writers have been tempted 
to use a great artist as the central 
figure of a novel or a play, but it is 
difficult to call to mind a _ wholly 
successful attempt. The importance 
of great creative artists lies in what 
they create rather than in their private 
or semi-private lives and their usually 
rather unsatisfactory relationships with 
other people. The authors of Gutter 
Orchid have attempted to show the 
great Rachel as woman rather than 
actress, but without the extenuating 
fact of performance genius can too 
readily appear tiresomeness. The play 
does not lack gusto and excitement 
and the setting in the Paris of the °80’s 
provides a great opportunity for the 
designer. 

A thriller written from a new angle 
and set in a well known couturier’s 
Mayfair salon, Front Page Girl has 
good “acting” parts and plenty of 
excitement and is easy to stage. 

The Happy Family is a fantastic 
comedy. The Lord family decide 


Proven,” by Lionel Brown. 


to resist the attempt by the authorities 
to pull down their house and shop 
which, owing to a mistake in planning, 
stands in the way of the South Bank 
Exhibition | site. 


No theme is more 
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popular in England than that of 
resistance to tyranny and it seems 
probable that this well-contrived little 
comedy will enjoy great popularity. 

Another perennially popular theme 
is that of the woman who manages 
to outwit with charm and skill all the 
men with whom she comes in contact. 
The Bridge of Estaban is a pleasant 
variation on this theme. Set in Spain 
towards the end of the Peninsular War, 
it is written with style and a refreshing 
sense of irony. 

Lady to Let is a light comedy in the 
traditional vein and is concerned, the 
usual amours apart, with the diffi- 
culties of running a country hotel 
with no staff, providing a distinguished 
friend of the proprietress with an 
opportunity to masquerade as_ the 
butler. How Now, Hecate? is a comedy 
on the theme of twentieth century 
magic. Not Proven is a rather distasteful 
comedy of village intrigue and scandal. 

A farce on the theme of conscription 
can hardly fail to appeal to a very 
large section of the public. Reluctant 
Heroes may well become a_ second 
Worm’s Eye View. It is a little over 
written in places—life in the services 
having sufficient farcical aspects to 
render embroidery unnecessary. 

Beauty and the Beast, a children’s 
play which was successfully performed 
at the Westminster last winter, is a 
sensitively written and refreshing ver- 
sion of the old story set in Victorian 
times. Although deceptively simple 
to read, this play calls for great skill 
in acting and production. 
DoNALD;FITZJOHN 


PERSONALITIES 

‘Mrs. Fordan and Her Family,” the 
Unpublished Correspondence of Mrs. Jordan 
and the Duke of Clarence. Ed. A. Aspinall. 
Arthur Baker. 30s. 

“Ivor,” by W. Macqueen Pope. W. H. 
Allen. 22s. 6d. 

“‘We Barrymores,”’ by Lionel Barrymore. 
Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 

“Singing My Way,” by Victoria Sladen. 
Rockliffe. 16s. 
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A SECOND 
Anthology of Play Scenes 


Verse, and Prose 


Edited by HAROLD Downs. This second anthology provides further valuable material for every 
teacher and student of the drama, and particularly for those students who are preparing for the 
examinations of the Guildhall School of Music and Drama. It contains a carefully selected 
collection of some of the finest writings of the past and present, and should be studied by every 
student who realises the importance of fully under- 
standing the language that he is to declaim. One of 
Pitman’s “Theatre and Stage’’ Series. 16s. net. 

“Prospective candidates are, indeed, fortunate in thus 


























serve professional needs while giving delight to 
discerning readers who wish to derive cultural 
pleasures from gems extracted from the Literature 
of the Ages.” 










From the Foreword by RoBerT ATKINS. 














A corner of our show- 
room at Montague House 
where plays may be ex- 
amined and discussed in 
comfort. 





EVANS PLAYS 


WHO IS SYLVIA? Terence Rattigan DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY Wynyard Browne NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 
TO DOROTHY, A SON -~ Roger MacDougall MACADAM AND EVE Roger Mac Dougall 
CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson FIT FOR HEROES Brooke & Bannerman 
CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 


ALSO OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
(Lerma coer sores = 
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ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD ?S scteuee” acrcas™ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. The big 
comedy success from the Strand Theatre. 6 f., 7 m., 
I set. Ge inc. postage.) 

A LA or ne Horne’s delightful 
pM on aie 3m., 4f., 

LOVE IN ALBANIA. “Erie Linklater’s brilliant 
comedy success. 2 f., 3 m., | set. 

THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
‘Full of tension and excitement. Fine last act.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Kenneth Horne’s 
gay and sparkling adaptation of Aldo de Benedetti’s 
comedy. An instantaneous success! 2 f., 3 m., | set 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


BLACK CHIFFON. The recent big success at 
the Westminster Theatre will be available for 
amateur performance on March Ist, 1952. 
3 m., 4f., I set. 














SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee. 
3m.,5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 


—Scotsman. 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3f., 11 m., | set. “London’s cleverest and 
wittiest.” "—-Sunday Express. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., | set. “. . . is the best stage 
‘thriller’ ‘or ears.""—Manchester Guardian. 

LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. | m., 6 f., | set. “An 
extraordinarily exciting thriller!”—Sunday Times. 


All the above plays are 4/- each plus extra for postage. 





NOW ON SALE 
WATERS OF THE MOON 
and 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
Copies can be purchased at 6/9 each (inc. postage) 


but the plays are NOT yet available for 
performance 








ONE-ACT PLAYS include:— (1/6 plus extra for postage) 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy 8f. 
WOMAN AT LARGE. Comatpahetlen, rt 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. A play for 8 females. 
DRAGONS IN THE CAVES Drama. 2 m., 3f. 
ELEVENSES. A Play for 5 f. 
REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ROUGH JUSTICE Comedy. 9f. 
WHITE BLACKMAIL Drama. 7 f. 
HAPPY THE BRIDE. Comedy. 8f. 
BEFORE A FALL. soe Sf. 
THE TREE. Comedy. 
THE CLOUDED HoURS. Drama. 7 f. 
THE DESERT AIR. Drama. 6f. 
RING OUT WILD BELLS... Drama. 5f. 
bh Ln releases :— 

E CLAW. Comedy-thriller. 
DANGEROUS AFTERNOON, ‘Thriller. 





LET’S GIVE A SHOW 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
Producing and Acting. Price 4/-, post free 











Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 9d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 








“Alfred Wareing,” by Winifred F. E. (. 
Isaac. Privately published. 

“Companion in Exile,” by Ferenc Molnar, 
W. H. Allen. 15s. 

“Some I Knew Well,” by Clifford Bax. 
Phoenix House. 15s. 

“Bernard Shaw, a Chronicle,” by R. F. 
Rattray. Leagrave Press. 18s. 

“Bernard Shaw,” by A. C. Ward. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

“Oscar Wilde,” by André Gide. Kimber. 
10s. 6d. 

“Oscar Wilde,” by St. John Ervine. 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

“Sixty Years of Theatre,’ by Ernest 
Short. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 

“My Life, My Stage,” by Ernest Stern. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

Theatrical reminiscence is becoming 
as popular to-day as memoirs of naughty 
aristocrats used to be; in response to 
the modern craving for more colour 
and vigour in life, people who have 


“acted, written, criticised, produced, 


researched in or designed scenery for 
drama—even people who have merely 
known people who have done these 
things—are committing their experi- 
ences to paper. Whatever their literary 
quality, the books usually distil enough 
of the essence of the original to make 
one “read on” avidly. 

Mrs. Jordan and Her Family embalms 
once scandalous events in the dignified 
respectability of scholarship. Research 
into banking accounts throws more 
creditable light upon the behaviour 
of the Duke of Clarence towards the 
mother of his ten children, epistolary 
chat casually betrays contemporary 
theatrical conditions, but above ll, 
through the eagerly italicised pages, 
emerges Mrs. Jordan herself—not 
merely a witty charmer, but a woman 
of indomitable energy and courage— 
“T should I am sure have made an 
excellent soldier.” 

Ivor is the loyal tribute of an untiring 
theatre-chronicler who was also a friend 
and colleague of Ivor Novello. The 
biographical part of the book is warmly 
tinted by affection; but the final 
assessment of Novello’s achievement 
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is as coolly balanced as an author so 
immersed in the theatre could make it. 
We Barrymores does not attempt any 
such thing: it is a self-portrait of a great 
theatre-family, charged with that noisy, 
almost conscientious American vitality 
which sometimes refreshes, sometimes 
tires the austerity-conditioned English- 
man. Singing My Way is interesting 
because the artist’s early struggles are 
so recent, and because this singer knows 
that a prima donna should be an 
actress, since opera is basically drama. 
Here, too, is a star who spends profitable 
hours in the British Museum. 

Alfred Wareing’s service to the theatre 
was done in the background, and is all 
the more worth bringing into the light 
of print. Without such men the theatre 
could not live, and this careful study 
of the man whom James Bridie and 
Ivor Brown claim in their forewords 
to be the pioneer of the Arts Council 
idea is a valuable addition to the 
theatre’s records. Companion in Exile 
sadly betrays personal devotion gone 
morbid: a once fine dramatist writes 
an uncomfortable book, reflecting a 
sick world. Some I Knew Well is hardly 
more than a notebook, but Mr. Bax 
is a polished writer and his delight 
in people compensates for brevity. 

To the growing bulk of Shavian 
commentary Mr. Rattray adds a 
chronological list of facts which will be 
an essential compendium for students 
of Shaw’s life and work. There is 
comment enough to make the facts 
clear and the book readable. Writing 
in the small “‘Men and Books’’ series, 
Mr. Ward competently interprets the 
plays, but he has to be too brief, and 
stands too close to them to be more 
than competent. 


André Gide’s little book on Wilde 
is forty years old, though only now 
available in English: its sometimes 
embarrassing affection is shot through 
with understanding of Wilde’s immortal 
worth. Mr. Ervine’s new and much 
fuller appraisal attains the same result 
from the opposite extreme. Wilde 
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THEATRE BOOKS 
FROM AMERICA 


“THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL’’— 

1950-51”’ 
DANIEL BLUM: 
28/9, post free. 


“CHARLIE CHAPLIN’’ 
THEODORE HurF: The definitive bio- 
graphy—350 pages—140 illustrations— 
37/-, post free. 


“WRITING FOR RADIO”’ 
RoMmE CowGILL: 300 pages and index— 
30/9, post free. 


“THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR, 
1950—1951”’ 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN: A record and an 
interpretation—290 pages—32/9, post 
free. 


A pictorial record— 


“ACTING—A HANDBOOK OF THE 
STANISLAVSKY METHOD”’ 
Compiled by Tospy Coxe and taken from 
the writings of the foremost authority— 
220 pages—illustrated—24/9, post free 


“THE THEATRE HANDBOOK AND 
DIGEST OF PLAYS”’ 
Edited by BERNARD SosEL: An encyclo- 
paedia of the Drama—890 pages— 
33/- post free. 


“THE THEATRE GUILD 
ANTHOLOGY” 
A record of the Group and complete 
text of fourteen representative produc- 
tions—970 pages—39/6, post free. 





All the above are beautifully bound books selected 

from hundreds of other new and second-hand 

books dealing with theatre and film available 
at this shop, 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 








The Theatre Bookshop 
in the Heart of Theatreland 











makes him angry, but provokes him to 
writing which one reads with delight. 

Sixty Years of Theatre is an all-em- 
bracing survey, written out of a life- 
time of enthusiasm for the theatre, 
and held together by as much wise 
commentary as there is room for. Those 
who like a full meal provided for them 
will enjoy this book. A more spicy dish 
is offered by the famous designer’s 
memoirs, in which the sketches from 
Stern’s brilliant pencil are all too few, 
but the sidelights on theatre from 
his unusual angle are engaging. 


MARJoRIE ‘THOMPSON 


SOVIET THEATRE 

“A Soviet Theatre Sketch Book,” by 
Joseph Macleod. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 15s. 

Had Mr. Macleod’s book on the 
Soviet Theatre been either purely 
factual or entirely fictional, it would 
have been of far greater value to 
students of the theatre, but the real 
and the imaginary are here inex- 
tricably mixed. The book is therefore 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl, though 
it may be good red herring. It is 
charmingly written and takes the 
reader to The Three Sisters at the Moscow 
Arts Theatre, where an (imaginary?) 
professor thanks his wife for taking 
him to the theatre, saying he had no 
idea it could be so interesting “or so 
Soviet,” and from here to the MXAT 
School, backstage, with Olga Knipper 
(Tchehov’s widow) among the pupils. 


Many performances in all sorts of 


different conditions are described—an 
Ukranian Farmers’ Theatre, a perfor- 
mance of The Young Guard at Kiev, 
as well as all the best that Leningrad 
and Moscow have to offer. The chapter 
on Pygmalion as given in Moscow is 
especially interesting. The Russians 
are born actors and everything that 
pertains to the theatre in Russia is 
worthy of study, but Mr. Macleod 
does not seem to be sufficiently aware 
that they were excellent actors, pro- 
ducers and dancers before the revo- 
lution. 


JANET LEEPER 





Modern Dance 
Holiday Courses 


Directors: Diana Jordan and Lisa Ullmann. 


* 


DARTINGTON HALL 


NEAR TOTNES 


August |2th to August 26th 


1952 


] vance & pance-peama 








Details and application forms available 
March 22nd from:— URSULA N. BEVIR, 
36 CLIFTON PARK ROAD, BRISTOL, 8. 








(Please send stamped addressed envelope). | 








LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will be held 
May I2th-17th 1952 
at ST. FRANCIS THEATRE 


Letchworth, Herts. 
Adjudicator: Mr. E. Martin Browne, C.B.E. 


Full particulars from: 
Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.) 22 Willian Way, 
Letchworth 














IRVING Re AYERS and PLAYGOERS 


Regular S 
THEATRE 9% °° imate PLAYS AND REVUE 
CLUB % Lounge Bar and Food Counter 


ANNUAL suascriptions LEICESTER 


pat marten 2 Tees tac ** SQUARE 
(WHI 3678) 


Apply 17 IRVING ST., W.C.2 


INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 

Mother Mandrake, Silence is Golden and 
Disturbed Reflections, cost 2s. 8d. each (not 2s. 84. 
for the three as suggested in our last issue.) 
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HE Chairman, in opening the Meeting, 
"T spoke of the serious blow the League 

had sustained in the death of its Founder 
and Chairman, Geoffrey Whitworth. Many 
appreciations of his work had appeared in 
the Times and other newspapers. He offered, 
on behalf of the whole membership, deep 
sympathy to Mrs. Whitworth and the family 
in their loss. 

Lord Esher then welcomed Mr. Martin 
Browne back from his tour of New Zealand 
and Australia, undertaken on behalf of the 
League and the British Council, and read a 
letter from Mr. Justice Nicholas, the Presi- 
dent of the Australian Branch, expressing 
gratitude to the League for enabling the 
Director to visit them, and paying a glowing 
tribute to his work. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting, which had 
been circulated with the Spring 1951 number 
of Drama, were taken as read and signed. 


Annual Report 
Mr. Martin Browne said it had been a 





great shock to him to receive in New Zealand 
the news of Mr. Whitworth’s death. Looking 
back over many years he was most aware 
of the way in which Mr. Whitworth’s ideals 
had been held unflaggingly, even through 
the innumerable difficulties besetting such a 
task as his. If ever there was a soul very much 
alive, Geoffrey Whitworth’s was that soul, He 
also spoke of Mr. Whitworth’s unceasing 
kindness to him from the time when he first 
came to London in 1926, and_ especially 
since he became Director of the League. 
As Chairman of the Council and of the 
Executive and Foreign Drama Committees 
of the League Mr. Whitworth retained an 
important and very wise voice in all its 
counsels. Many of the most interesting items 
in this year’s Report were due to suggestions 
by Mr. Whitworth. “He will be missed by 
all,” Mr. Browne concluded, “‘especially 
as time goes on and we realise that that 
fertile mind and warm heart are withdrawn 
from the service of the League for ever.” 
Turning to the Report, Mr. Martin Browne 
said the outstanding effort of the year was 
in connection with the Festival of Britain. 
The Arts Council had delegated to the League 
the job of looking after the whole of amateur 
drama in Britain by publicising what was 
being done, and helping companies with 
special Festival productions from a grant of 
£2,300. Three-quarters of the money was 
devoted to these and they showed an astonish- 
ing proportion of profits and a remarkable 


.frecord of original work. Miss Oxenford had 


successfully organised the Exhibition of 





B.D.L. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


MINUTES of the Annual General Meeting of the British Drama League held on December 
13th, 1951, at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. Viscount Esher in the Chair. 


Amateur Theatre and the Information 
Centre at 9 Fitzroy Square. 

The Conference and Theatre Week followed 
the pattern already established with the 
difference that instead of taking place in a 
provincial centre, it was held in London 
to enable delegates to visit the professional 
shows produced for the Festival. The atten- 
dance was a record and the level of discussions 
extremely high. The week was admirably 
organised by Miss Briggs, and the Director 
told the meeting what it meant to have her 
at the helm while he was away, not only in 
complete absence of worry to himself, but also 
in terms of successful administration. 

The Training Department had enjoyed the 
Ministry of Education grant for a second year 
with a consequent expansion of activity. The 
Summer School at Dartington was success- 
fully extended, three courses being held at once. 
This Department’s work was unique in the 
field of amateur drama. 

Progress had been made with the Festival 
along the lines of the New Plan. A Festival 
Commission had studied the whole organisa- 
tion thoroughly. Discussions on its recom- 
mendations, which were submitted to ie 
Annual Conference, were still continuing and 
showed the vitality of the Festival. 

There had been two special numbers of 
DraMA: one was dedicated to Bernard 
Shaw and the other was a double Festival of 
Britain number. The magazine, thanks to 
the efficient administration of Miss Hutton, 
was making good progress both in advertising 
and sales. As costs of paper and printing 
were mounting it was not financially possible 
to publish it monthly, but the need for a 
more frequent issue had not been forgotten. 

The British Council had continued its 
grant to the Foreign Drama Department. 
A second International Festival Evening 
followed the National Final and proved most 
stimulating. Out of this, and the work of Mr. 
Cooper, had arisen a proposal to form an 
International Amateur Theatre Association, 
and a Conference to this end was to take 
place in Brussels in January. 

The Special Appeal for a double subscrip- 
tion for the year 1951-52 launched with the 
object of helping to reduce the mortgage on 
the League’s Headquarters, had up to the 
date of the meeting brought in a sum of 
£685, which -was most satisfactory; and a 
further sum was hoped for when the January 
subscriptions were paid. 

In seconding the adoption of the Annual 
Report Dr. Boas, the Chairman of the Library 
Committee, spoke of his old friend and col- 
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league, Geoffrey Whitworth, who had been 
one of the keenest members of the Library 
Committee. Dr. Boas said the most important 
event of 1951 was the publication of the first 
Supplement to The Player’s Library, of which 
more than a third had already been sold. 


It was also stimulating the sale of the original | 


book. Rising costs made a second Supplement 
impossible in 1952, but he looked forward 


to this in 1953. The various gifts of books | 
made during the year indicated continued | 


interest in the Library. Dr. Boas concluded 
by commending the work of Miss Garnham 
and her staff. 

Mr. Frank Hollway asked if the work of the 
Training Department could be demonstrated 
during the Annual Theatre Week. The 
Director agreed to consider this. 

The Report, on being put to the Meeting, 
was adopted. 

Balance Sheet 

Moving the adoption of the Balance Sheet, 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charles E. Trott, 
said that the League had roughly maintained 
its income and there were no marked changes 
except for a certain diminution in Library re- 
ceipts for the hire of sets. The excess of income 
over expenditure was small and there was 
need for great care during the coming year. 

Mr. A. H. Wharrier seconding, the Balance 
Sheet was adopted. 

Election of Auditors 


On the proposal of Mr. Trott, seconded by 


Mr. Hollway, Messrs. D. M. Vaughan & Co. 
were re-elected auditors for the coming year. 
Incorporation of the League 


The Hon. Treasurer proposed: ‘That 


the British Drama League be incorporated as a | 


Company limited by guarantee under the 
provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, and 
that members of the Council be empowered 
to act as signatories to the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association.” 

He said that the League had, up to the 
present, no legal status, everything being 
done in the name of the Trustees. As the 
turnover had become so much larger the 
Council decided to release the Trustees by 
forming the League into a company limited 
by guarantee. Each member would be liable 
for the sum of Is. in the event of liquidation. 

Mr. A. E. L. Parnis, seconding, thanked the 
Trustees for carrying this heavy responsibility 
since 1934 and the Resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Other Business 

The Director thanked the staff for their 
work and especially for the spirit in which 
it had been performed. He paid special 
tribute to Lord Esher who, in addition to 
being President of the League and Chairman 
at Annual General Meetings, had consented 
to act temporarily as Chairman of the Council 
in place of Mr. Whitworth. A vote of thanks 
to Lord Esher was carried by acclamation. 








The Window 


(A Pageant Play of the Church of England) 
By LESBIA SCOTT 


The author has selected twelve episodes 
from the Church’s history, in the hope of 
convincing her members that they belong 
to an organism continuous through the 
ages, indwelt by the Holy Spirit, and pro- 
ductive of saints. 


Whereas the dramatic episodes are linked 
together so as to form a continuous whole, 
each of them is complete in itself and can 
be performed separately. 


Paper Cover, 7s. 6d. net. 


(Published in conjunction with the Religious 
Drama Society) 


S°-P°-C:-K 











SETS OF SOUND 
“== EFFECTS RECORDS! 


FRE 
See the February issue of 


AMATEUR STAGE 


for exclusive competition offering these 
valuable prizes 


In addition to the usual articles on all 

aspects of Stagecraft; Festivals; London 

Theatre; Play and Book Reviews; Musical 

Productions; ‘‘The Play Produced” (Jan.: 

Ronald Jeans on ‘Young Wives’ Tale”; 

Feb.: Denis Cannan on “‘Captain Carvallo”’); 
etc. 

SERVICES AVAILABLE TO REGULAR READERS 
Advice and Criticism : Playreading 
Provision of Music Plots 
Playwrights’ and Players’ “‘Shopwindows” 
Book Department Second-hand Plays 





Is. 3d. monthly from your newsagent, or 
15s. annual, 8s. half-year, from 


“AMATEUR STAGE’’ 
57 CHURCH HILL, LONDON, N.2I 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


[LAWRENCE HAYES. PRODUCER, LECTURER’ 
ADJUDICATOR, has limited vacancies 1952 
season. Box No. 505. 


egg RECORD/PLAYBACK SERVICE; 
Studio, 15/- half hour, 27/6 hour; your premises 
3gns. session. ‘‘Eroica” Sound Studios, Peel Street, 
Eccles, Manchester. Eccles 1624. (Assoc. Professional 
Recording Studios.) 


(COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still neea costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 














TAGE Curtains for hire. 
stow. Keystone 1598. 


22 Orford Road, Waltham- 





EMNANTS SALE, generous household parcels, 

assorted two to four yard lengths. WHITE COTTON 
REMNANTS, width 40/52 ins., for sheets, pillow slips, 
25/- parcel. FLORAL COTTON PRINTS, width 36 ins., 
small floral pattern, for dresses and curtains. 30/- parcel. 
Plus 1/- postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Send 6d. 
for next three issues of catalogue. 50 different Remnant Bargain 
Parcels. CELIC LTD. (Dept. M.38), MAIL ORDER 
STORES BEDFORD. 





AVE £ s. d. on your productions. QUALITY SHOW 

PRINTING: Tickets—500, 25/-; 1,000, 35/-. Pro- 
grammes average 33/6, 250; 44/-, 500. DISTINCTIV E 
DUPLICATING: Typewritten circulars, lists, etc. 
Reasonable charges. Ludlams, 3 Oldham Road, Man- 
chester, 4. BLAckfriars 9554. 
PLAyYs FOR MIXED CASTS and all-women casts, 

one-act and three-act. Copies on approval. Send 2$d. 
for list. John Knowles, 115 Mayals Road, Swansea. 


NE ACT PLAYS. «4 women and mixed casts. 
Ludlam, 3 Oldham Road, Manchester. 
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HINTS ON THE ART 
OF ACTING 
by Dame Irene Vanbrugh 


In this book of talks on acting given 
by Dame Irene Vanbrugh she discusses 
the simple and higher technique of 
dramatic art—from the rudimentary 
rules of emphasis, pronunciation, timing 
and ‘ business’ in a scene, to the more 
difficult and subtle points of degree of 

6s. 


finesse. Publi: shed b d by 
HUTCHINSON 








THREE-ACT PLAYS 
UP THE GARDEN PATH. 5 m., 4f. A farcical 
absurdity. 
THREE PLY. 8 m., 3 f. A mystery thriller with 
wealth of humour. 
STAR UNDER THE MOON. 6m.,4f. Railway 
station, stranded passengers including insane film star. 
CHINESE BUNGALOW. 5 m., 3 f. Colourful 
dramatic story of the Orient. 
BLIND I MAY BE. 5 m., 4 f. Family play of 
humour and sentiment. 
SOLDIER AND THE GENTLEWOMAN. 5 m., 
5 f. Adapted from famous novel by HILDA VAUGHAN. 
THE VEIL. 4 m., 5 f. This play will commend 
itself to any producer searching for something 
different. Swiftly moving story abounding in poignant 
and dramatic situations. 


36 VICTORIA STREET 





STEELE'S PLAY BUREAU 


WESTMIASTER, S.W.1 











CUSHION HIRE 
SERVICE. 


THE BRITISH CUSHION SUPPLY 
co., LTD. 


High St., Watford (Watford 4713) 


provides 
cushions on hire to Societies 
for any number of perform- 
ances. Large or small quantities 
supplied. Quotations by return. 
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| A Husband for Auntie 
Ballet-Hoo 


FESTIVAL PLAYS 
Mother Mandrake Drama, 9 w. 
Fail Not Our Feast Drama, 4 w. 
No Prayers To-night Thriller, 2 m.,2 w. 
Her Affairs in Order Drama, 6 w. 


While the Circus Passes Phantasy, | m.,6w. 
Farce | m. 4 w. 
Comedy, 9 w. 


Catalogue 6d. from 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 








The successful Three-Act Play 


with an All-Women = Cast 
The Manor House Affair 
8 WOMEN 


New Three-Act Comedy Thriller 


Lady Isobel 
3 MEN, 8 WOMEN 
High-class Play up to Repertory Standard, 
suitable only for good societies. 
Copies on Appro. 
APPLY: 
H. G. MACLAURIN, 106 Westbourne Rd., Sheffield 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 

w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 
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LAMDA 


PATRONS: 
THE RT. HON. LORD BRABAZON OF TARA, M.C., P.C. THEODORE CORY, M.A. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, LITT.D. MISS BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
ROBERT HARRIS. ROBERT PERKINS, M.P. 
T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. NORMAN MARSHALL WILLARD STOKER. 
PETER USTINOV. MISS MARIE LOHR. IVAN SAMSON 
NORMAN WRIGHT. MISS CATHLEEN NESBITT. CLIFFORD EVANS 








DRAMATIC, SPEECH, TELEVISION AND FILM 
CLASSES FOR THOSE WISHING TO BECOME 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Frequent auditions are held, but only those showing 
promise of real success on stage or screen can be 
accepted. 


Limited number of scholarships available to those 
showing exceptional talent, but who would be unable 
to study without the Academy’s help. Training 
under the Government’s Further Education and 
Training Scheme. 





Incorporated as a “‘Limited’’ Association for the promotion of Art 
and not profit. Established 1861. 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.5 


Telephone: WEStern 8683 
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WILLESDEN’S 


SIXTH ANNUAL 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


14 DAYS 


2Ist April-3rd May, 1952 
Ist Week—Full Length Plays 
2nd Week—One Act Plays 


£75 cash awaros £75 


and the 


WILLESDEN DRAMA TROPHY 


Adjudicators: 
john Bourne and jack Cariton 


CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS EXPENSES 
WILL BE MADE TO ALL COMPETING 
SOCIETIES. 


Say with full particulars and entry forms 

H. W. F. Harris, Entertainments Manager, Borough 

of Willesden, Town Hall, Dyne Road, N.W.6. 
Telephone: Maida Vale 6050. 








THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


THE JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC 
ART AND DANCING 


Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 
to 18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, 
Ballet and Tap, Fencing. Special facilities for 
Languages and Dressmaking. 

All recognised Exams. Sound Education to 
Oxford General Certificate of Education at 
all levels and University Entrance. 

Prospectus and Particulars from Secretary 
HUNTINGTON HOUSE, HINDHEAD, 
SURREY. Phone: 495 





(AERC 
PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 45. 


“Highlight of our visit to Britain.” 
—AMERICAN TOURIST 
SECOND SEASON 
17th MAY to 27th SEPTEMBER 1952 
—Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays— 


TOBIAS & THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
(James Bridie) (Sir Walter Scott) 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTUS 
(Ben van Eysselsteijn) (J. M. Barrie) 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


(Wiers Jenssen-Masefield) (Bernard Shaw) 
The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH and 
JAME 





S HUME 
Special Attraction! Six Thursday 
Afternoon Concerts. 
Scottish National Orchestra, 8.B.C. 


Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior 
Choir, Glasgow Phoenix Choir. 














ADVANCE BOOKING. From 7th April at 
Theatre; also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven 

| Simpson), Glasgow and Perth (Paterson's). 
COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


* SCOTLAND’S x 
THEATRE IN THE HILLS 





19th Annual 
Welwyn Drama Festival 





* Welwyn Theatre - 
16th- 21st June, 1952 





Details from: 


Hon. Sec. Mrs. L. Houghton, 
8 Pentley Park, Welwyn Garden City. 














NEXT AUDITIONS - MARCH 1952 
(Two Scholarships available) 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training under professional 
producers in a “‘live” Theatre. 


Students prepared for, recognised examinations. 


For prospectus apply—Secretary 


28 Wellington Square, 
OXFORD 




















are taught by a mixed staff of Specialists. 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
(Twenty-seven minutes by train from London) 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The College offers a dual training and all branches of Speech and Drama and Stage work ~ 
Courses include practical work in Costume © 
and Property Making, Stage Management and Lighting etc. Instruction in Radio work ~ 
is also part of the curriculum. Barn Theatre in park grounds. 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
(Recognised by Ministry of Education) 
including 
Stage Course 


a 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
_ (Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 


Coaching’ for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 


Write for Prospectus 





THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 


OF 
SPEECH TRAINING AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, S.W.7 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


1952 
REFRESHER COURSE 
IN 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
For Teachers and Lecturers 


March 3ist-April 4th inclusive 
FEE: £400 


For Particulars apply to Secretary 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 

Patrons: His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal: R. S. Thatcher, M.A., D.Mus., 
Hon. R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
Warden: Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M., Hon. R.C.M. 
Teachers Course in Speech and Drama 
This is a full-time course, of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, leading to the award 
of the R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and 
Drama), which is accepted the Ministry of 
Education for Qualified Teacher Status. 
The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
+ na and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Drama, Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 
te mag or Make-up; Mime; 
Pla ; Principles of Teach- 





ing; Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 


Speech; Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Provisional 
dates for next session, 3lst March—18th reer 
Last day of entry 14th February. 


PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 
from L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 
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